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and we'll simply be your neutral partner. Cork Supply USA. You can depend on us. 


Cork Supply USA - 537-F Stone Road, Benicia, CA 94510 
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nother disease looming? 


Over the last few years in California, there have been reports 
in the trade press about the so-called “black goo” disease, also 
called young vine decline. This seemingly non-technical 
name describes a shiny black gum which is evident in the sec- 
ondary xylem (wood) of some unhealthy young vines. Lucie 
Morton, a vineyard consultant and author from Virginia, has 
been raising awareness about the condition which she has 
seen affecting her clients’ vineyards from nursery plants to 15 
years of age. 

Morton’s extensive research on grape rootstocks for an 
upcoming book indicated that the undiscovered presence of 
this fungal disease caused by Phaeoacremonium could possibly 
explain some of the contradictory literature reports on root- 
stock cultural characteristics, such as drought tolerance and 
influence on scion vigor. 

The far-reaching economic implications of this problem 
have met with strong denial in a large sector of the industry. 
Many technical personnel have appeared reluctant to address 
the widespread nature and potentially enormous impact of 
the problem on growers. 

Nurseries, naturally enough, did not want to acknowledge 
a problem with planting material, even though they claim use 
of certified material. As in the mid-1980s during the AXR-1 
@: the focus was shifted to use of uncertified or poor 

quality plant material, water stress, media exaggeration, and 
other factors. Combined with opposition to the name “black 
goo” was the tendency to “shoot the messenger,” and the 
industry apparently has been divided about how to address 
the problem. 

It seems to me that the problem described by “black goo” is 
serious, and that sectors of the industry should work quickly 
together to find out how and when this problem is being 
introduced into grapevines and how to control it. Wood 
pathogens are notoriously difficult to control once they 
become established in a vine. 

Cooperation is important here because clues about such 
critical variables of climate, soil, and genotype emerge more 
rapidly from large amounts of data. Otherwise the wine 
industry will be unnecessarily set back by yet another prob- 
lem that could be controlled as phylloxera is now seen to be. 


International seminar 

Morton organized a July 1998 study tour, seminar, and fun- 
gal isolation workshop focused on grapevine trunk diseases. 
I was among 70 people at the seminar at Sonoma State 
University (Rohnert Park, CA). The nursery industry was 
well-represented, although the viticultural research and 
extension community was not. 

The first presentation was by Dr. Luigi Chiarappa, whose 
UC Davis doctoral thesis was on black measles. He presented 
the history of the esca disease, noting that symptoms and 
@:* causal organisms were described in the last century. 

This early research period from 1896 to 1926 saw the sugges- 
tion that two diseases — esca of Europe and black measles of 
California — are the same disease. The focus was then on the 
saprophytic fungal genera Stereum and Fomes linked to the 


by Dr. Richard Smart 


characteristic white heart rot. 

Chiarappa studied black measles from 1956 
to 1960 and found the principal fungi associated 
with the disease to be Phellinus igniarus (now 
called Fomitiporia punctata) and Cephalosporium (now called 
Phaeoacremonium), which he considered a primary pathogen 
in need of further research. 

Chiarappa reported that, over the last decade, research in 
California and Europe has identified the role of several wood- 
inhabiting fungi in esca and measles. The fungus Phellinus 
igniarius, a.k.a. Fomitiporia punctata, has been isolated from 
spongy rot, and Phaeoacremonium chlamydosporum (and sev- 
eral related species) from tissue with pink to brown discol- 
oration and black streaking of the xylem. He noted that coin- 
cidentally with the latest period of esca research, Morton 
questioned the issue of “black goo” in rootstocks. More 
recently, Scheck and others from UC Davis have linked 
Phaeoacremonium sp. with black measles and young vine 
decline (See PWV, May/June 1998, pp 32-38). 

The French speaker, Dr. Phillipe Larignon from INRA in 
Bordeaux, described current research into the fungal species 
involved in esca and their wood symptoms. The likely pri- 
mary invading fungus, Phaeoacremonium chlamydosporum, has 
airborne spores and may be present in the cuttings from 
infected vines. This points to the need to study the role of 
nursery operations (propagation) in the spread of the disease. 

Another speaker, Mike Porter, a vineyard consultant from 
Forestville, CA, reported that he has had to help clients deal 
with unhealthy young vineyards. Porter often sees evidence 
of fungal invasion from nursery disbudding sites, as well as 
from the pith cavity at the base of the vine. 

Porter finds that stem-grooved grafted vines do not grow 
well and should be rejected. He links the grooving to fungal 
growth and staining in the wood, which is easily seen when 
the vines are cut. He has had many unhealthy vines, not-yet- 
planted rootstocks, and dormant bench grafts analyzed by 
UC Davis and CDFA laboratories, and Phaeoacremonium and 
Cylindrocarpon are often found and occasionally Fusarium, 
Pythium, and even Botriodiplodia. 

Porter believes this problem is widespread and can be 
traced to planting material. He associates it more often with 
3309, 5C, 1103, and 420A rootstocks, but says it can be found 
in any rootstock genotype. 

Dr. Laura Mugnai (University of Florence Institute of Plant 
Pathology in Italy) described how the symptoms and presence 
of P. chlamydosporum are much more widespread than previ- 
ously thought. It is typically found in the brown-red wood and 
black streaks of esca-diseased vines, along with P. aleophilum in 
the brown necrotic areas, Phellinus igniarius in the white, spongy 
decay, and Eutypa lata in the brown necrosis. 

P. chlamydosporum seems to be the prime colonizer of 
healthy wood. This was demonstrated by inoculations where 
P. chlamydosporum produced black and brown-pink wood 
streaks. The fungus has been shown to spread quickly in 
vines, over 15 inches up and down the vine in nine months 
in six-year-old vines. 

A follow-up study of apparently healthy grafted vines 
(Sangiovese on 1103P) showed the presence of black streaks, 
especially at the grafting level. These stripes often were con- 
tinuous from the basal level of the grafted vine upwards, and 
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P. chlamydosporum was often isolated from the base of the 
rootstock. It is presumed that the fungus was already present 
in the planting material and was either in the rootstock cut- 
tings from the mother plants or entered the cuttings during 
the grafting process. Another possibility was of infection 
through the roots during growth in the nursery (although it 
has been found in vines propagated in sterile medium). 

Ian Pascoe, who manages a disease diagnosis laboratory in 
Australia, also reported P. chlamydosporum in unhealthy 
young vines, even though esca is not thought to be wide- 
spread in Australia. Pascoe discussed sporulation at pruning 
wounds of infected vines, and explained that the spores are 
distributed via rain splashing and can drift significant dis- 
tances in small water droplets. However, there are other dis- 
ease agents also thought to be affecting the growth of young 
vines in Australia. 

A likely more common problem in Australia is the phyto- 
plasma disease grapevine yellows. In my presentation to the 
group, I discussed the symptoms of this disease. However, 
the wood staining associated with grapevine yellows is 
unlikely to be confused with that due to fungi mentioned 
above. California is one of the few regions in the world where 
grapevine yellows disease has not been recorded, and so my 
aim was to alert the audience to this problem, so that they 
might be on the lookout. 

I also discussed the sociological and psychological aspects 


of how grape industries have responded to new disease 
threats. Parallels can be seen in how French viticulture 
responded to phylloxera in the late 1800s (as described in the 
book by George Ordish), how the Australian grape industry 
is presently responding to grapevine yellows, and how the 
California industry is responding to both phylloxera on 
AXR-1 and “black goo,” or young vine decline. 


Where to go from here? 

The speakers were in agreement that it is unwise to plant 
Phaeoacremonium-infected vines, but how can it be avoided? 
Sometimes infected vines are evident by stem grooving, 
insufficient callus formation and/or poor growth, but cutting 
a vine in half to check for the disease symptoms renders the 
plant useless! There is very limited evidence that hot water 
treatment of nursery material may kill the disease, but the 
critical research on this seems not to have been done in 
California. 

One short-term option is to plant rootstock for field graft- 
ing. This suggestion is valid where the likely source of infec- 
tion is the rootstock plant, as seems to be the case in 
California. The xylem of each vine should be closely 
inspected the day that the top is cut off (allowing at least 15 
minutes for the xylem symptoms to develop). Representative 
symptom vines should be evaluated by a pathology lab and 
removed as necessary. 
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trailers 


FROM WESTERN SQUARE 


J How are the young vines becoming infected? Are the 
mother plants infected, as was suggested by European 


researchers? Is the fungus spreading during the bench graft- 
ing and callusing, as has been proposed by researchers at the 


University of California at Davis? (See pages 35-36 by Scheck 


et al, May/June 1998 PWV.) Maybe the fungus is invading 
from the soil, either during planting out in the nursery or in 
vineyards replanted in old esca sites. 

Many questions must be answered by urgently needed 
research, and the U.S. industry should consider whether the 
present research funding for this problem is sufficient to meet 
the present danger. In my opinion, top priority for research 
should be stopping any further spread. This will involve 
screening of rootstock-mother-vine plantings, as well as eval- 
uation of hot water treatment for disease control. 

One wonders why this disease might appear to be more 
evident now in California. One prospect may be that previ- 
ously used rootstock mother vines of AXR were essentially 
uninfected, but that the so-called “alternative rootstocks” 
may have harbored infections which were not evident until 
these rootstocks became more widely planted. 

Another possibility is that weak, poorly callused, stem- 
grooved AXR-1 and St. George vines were discarded (as 
should be done now), thereby culling out infected vines. 

Whatever the cause, it is critically important that the dis- 
ease spread be stopped. In the few days after the seminar, I 
witnessed widespread failure of young plantings in 
California, which was clearly related to the nursery stock, and 
“black goo” symptoms were widespread. One large new 
vineyard had only about 30% of the vines alive in the first 
year, and most of these were growing poorly! 

The solution to this problem obviously lies in sanitation, 
beginning with the mother vines and continuing through nurs- 
ery practice. I hope that soon the notion of “certified plant mate- 
rial” will include freedom from Phaeoacremonium and other 
harmful fungal organisms, as well as virus diseases. 

Congratulations to Lucie for organizing the seminar. You 
have done the California industry an important service. & 


Dr. Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doctor” is an international 
viticultural consultant. Contact him in Australia by fax at 011-612- 
6584-0121, or by e-mail: vinedoctor@smartvit.com.au. Visit his 
home page at http:/iwww.smartvit.com.au. He visits America 
frequently and can be contacted at Vinquiry in Windsor, CA, phone: 
707/838-6312. 
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Terroir: The Role of Geology, Climate, and 
Culture in the Making of French Wines 
University of California Press S50 UES: 
Available through Practical Winery & Vineyard “Bookshelf,” page 68. 


For more than 20 years, James E. Wilson, wine lover and 


geologist, studied the geology of the vineyards of France in an 
effort to learn how that geology affects where France’s finest 
wines grow and why one vineyard makes superior wine while 
its next door neighbor does not. This book, published by the | 
University of California Press in association with The Wine 
Appreciation Guild, is the summary of what he learned. 
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Western Square manufactures portable steel barrel racks, grape 
harvest bins and steel trailers and continues to design 
equipment to meet the Wine Industry’s ever-changing needs. 
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1621 North Broadway ¢ Stockton, CA 95205 
Telephone: 209.944.0921 ¢ Fax: 209.944.0934 
Toll-Free: 


in California: 800.367.8383 
Outside California: 800.367.7810 


Visit our website: http://www.westernsquare.com 


LOUIS P. MARTINI 


The chairman of 175,000-case Louis M. 
Martini Winery (St. Helena, CA), died 
in September at the age of 79. 

A major industry innovator, 
Martini was the first U.S. wine- 
maker to bottle a varietal 
Merlot (1968/1970 blend). He 
was one of the first winegrape 
growers in the Russian River 
Valley, Chiles Valley, Lake 
County, and the Carneros 
region, and he identified and 
propagated many superior 
grape clones still in use. He also pio- 
neered mechanical harvesting of north 
coast winegrapes. 

As a vintner, Martini began using 
varietal designations for his wines 
decades before it became the industry 
standard and is identified as the first to 
use stainless steel fermentation. 

Called a quiet leader by his peers, 
Martini was characteristically modest 
about all his accomplishments. 

Born in Livermore, CA, Martini grew 
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up in Kingsburg, where his father 
started the L.M. Martini Grape Prod- 
ucts Co. in 1922. The family moved to 
Napa Valley in 1933, and his father 

yg renamed the company the 
Louis M. Martini Winery. Louis 
P. Martini graduated from UC 
| Berkeley in 1941 and spent his 
senior year studying enology at 
UC Davis under Dr. Maynard 
A. Amerine. 

During World War I, Martini 
served in the Air Force, Arter 
the war, he returned to the fam- 
ily winery as vice president and 
production manager. He became wine- 
maker in 1954 and was named presi- 
dent and general manager of the win- 
ery in 1968. Martini began to reduce his 
role at the winery in 1978 when his son 
Michael took over winemaking duties. 
In 1985, his daughter Carolyn took over 
as president and chief executive officer. 

Given to wearing cowboy boots and 
jeans, Martini was a tall, personable 
man who enjoyed being in the vine- 
yards. He believed caring for the land 


was a vital part of his role as a vintner. 
“He wasn’t into marketing,” Carolyn 
explains. “Promoting wine wasn’t his 
thing. He liked the vineyards and the 
winemaking end of the business.” 

Martini focused on producing pre- 
mium wines and selling them at a rea- 
sonable price. “Giving good value was 
just the way he did business,” says 
Carolyn. “He simply believed it was 
the right thing to do.” 

Martini also made significant contri- 
butions to the development of the wine 
industry. He was an energetic member 
of the Wine Institute, serving as chair- 
man from 1977 to 1978, and was also a 
member and past president of the Napa 
Valley Vintners Association and chair- 
man of the first Napa Valley Wine 
Auction in 1981. He was a charter 
member of the American Society of 
Enology & Viticulture and served as 
president from 1956 to 1957. 

Martini is survived by his wife, 
Elizabeth; sons, Michael and Peter; 
daughters, Carolyn and Patricia; four 
grandchildren; and his sister. a 
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PART IV 


Misunderstanding capacity 


by George Schofield 


enerally, the operating phi- 
losophy, not only of the 
wine industry but of busi- 
ness in general, is that an 
entity has to grow to pros- 
per and succeed. This pervasive ideol- 
ogy incorporates significant real 
growth, well beyond the rate of infla- 
tion in dollars and amply above the 
increase in population in volume. 
Typically such progress is measured in 


market share or by some similar yard- 


stick. The corollary is that the status 
quo or even constant market share 
equates to stagnation, lack of leader- 
ship, and reduced clout with peers, 
suppliers, and customers. This reason- 
ing is one of the leading causes of the 
inordinate desire and pressure to 
expand. 


Capital costs 

The problem with expanding in the 
wine business is that expansion is so 
expensive. Each dollar of sales gener- 
ally requires $1 of fixed assets plus $1 
of inventory. This excludes vineyards, 
which add another $1 of assets per $1 
of sales. Ratios totaling $3 of assets for 
each dollar of sales are not uncommon, 
and occasionally, as happened with 
Chalone Vineyards in the early 1990s, a 
ratio of 4:1 occurs. In business and 
industry when the ratio of assets to 
sales exceeds 1:1, the firm or industry 
is generally considered capital inten- 
sive. Public utilities, oil companies, 
and heavy manufacturing are often in 
the range of 1:1 to 1.5:1. 


Low returns 

The difficulty with 3:1 or higher 
ratios is that, even if every dollar of 
sales were converted to pre-tax profits 


(that is if the cost-of-goods sold and 
selling/administrative expenses were 
both at zero), the highest pre-tax return 
on investment possible would be the 
reciprocal (3:1) or 33%. With wine costs 
often 50% of sales and selling expenses 
alone another 20% of sales, pre-tax 
returns on investment can quickly be 
reduced to 10%. A typical small winery 
example is outlined in Table I. 

This pro-forma projection assumes a 
winery with sales of $1 million, earn- 
ings before interest and taxes (EBIT) of 
$250,000 and total assets of $2 million. 
The annualized return on investment 
of such a winery would be 12.5% 
(before interest and income taxes). 
With an additional $1 million vineyard 
supplying most of the grapes to the 
winery (at a wine cost reduction of 
$100,000), the annualized return on 
investment falls slightly to 11.7%. 
Some wineries (and vineyards) may do 


better financially. Many, however, par- 
ticularly in the first five years, are not 
able to achieve a 50% gross margin on 
sales or to keep selling, general, and 
administrative expenses under 25%. 
Nevertheless, the capital intensity of 
the industry, in combination with the 
inordinate pressure to grow, makes it 
extremely difficult to earn a decent 
return on investment in the wine busi- 
ness. 


Need for capital justification 

Previous articles in this series have 
discussed the need for higher margins 
and especially the advantages of grow- 
ing by selling price increases as well as 
or instead of increasing volume alone. 
Recognizing that capacity — whether 
in the form of vineyards, wine produc- 
tion, or sales — is expensive and time 
consuming to acquire, owners ought to 
be cautious in planning and attempt- 
ing to expand. 

Certainly, capital additions should 
be justified by sophisticated return-on- 
investment analysis of incremental 
capital requirements and projected 
cash flows, with scrutiny of underlying 
assumptions. Often this is not done. 
Alternatively, capacity additions are 
rationalized on the general basis of 
meeting sales demands or satisfying 
contract requirements, some of which 
may have been recently and aggres- 


($000) 


Sales 
Cost of wine sold 
Gross margin 
Selling expenses 
General and admin. expenses 


Earnings before interest and taxes (EBIT) 
Investment 

Inventory 

Fixed assets 

Vineyard 
Total assets 


Annualized return on assets 


(EBIT = Total assets) 


Table | 
Pro-Forma Projection 


Winery alone Winery and vineyard 
$1,000 $1,000 
$500 $400 
$500 $600 
$200 $200 
$50 $50 
$250 $350 
$1,000 $1,000 
$1,000 $1,000 
1,000 

$2,000 3,000 
12.5% 11.7% 


10 


sively secured at low profit margins or 
extraordinary selling expense. 


Timing of expansion 

Besides financial justification, timing 
of investments is often critical. In addi- 
tion to seasonal agricultural variations, 
the wine industry is also subject to 
national and international economic 
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review and projection of such factors 
may be critical in perceiving the direc- 
tion and prospects of the industry, not 
only from an absolute level, but espe- 
cially from a timing viewpoint. 

Supply and demand and the related 
capacity factors need to be projected to 
the point when the investment will 
come “on stream” as opposed to relat- 


cycles and social trends. Careful ing them to the economics of today or 
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yesterday. To do otherwise runs the @ 
risk of being out of syne with the mar- 
ket, which can result in an untimely, 
costly launching. 


Environmental review 

Directly related to financial analysis 
and prognosis of timing is a review of 
the external and internal environment 
of the industry. Obviously economic 
conditions and factors have to be 
reviewed as well as the social and gov- 
ernmental regulatory trends. Equally 
important is the past, current, and 
likely future behavior of competitors 
— both existing and potential new 
competitors. Careful analysis before 
capital commitment is prudent, if not 
essential, for success and/or survival, 
particularly in relation to capacity 
additions and predatory marketing 
practices. 

Understanding and correctly fore- 
casting what wines will sell and at 
what prices is crucial. Similarly, antici- 
pating the appropriateness of grape 
plantings by variety and appellation 
can be critical in avoiding surpluses 
and maximizing opportunities (e.g., the 
overplanting of Johannesburg Riesling 
and the shortage of premium-appella- 
tion Merlot). Accordingly, economic 
research about competitive capacity 
decisions may be as important as 
financial justification of internal capital 


spending. 


Practices of competitors 

Strangely, history indicates that a 
few of the wine industry’s largest pro- 
ducers have philosophically shied 
away from providing much of their 
own grapegrowing and winemaking 
capacity at least during certain times. 
Some wineries forsake the real produc- 
tion (crushing and fermenting) of all 
the wines they sell, using bulk wine 
market purchases as a means of mini- 
mizing their inventories and winery 
production capacity. 

Most wineries rely on external grow- 
ers under long-term contracts to pro- 
vide grape requirements, some at a 
surprisingly high percentage of their 
needs. A few wineries even speculate 
further, relying significantly on the ten- 
dency of grapegrowers to overplant so 
as to facilitate advantageous “spot” 
market grape purchases each year. 

The underlying hypothesis in this 
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B noes is that it has been more 
economical to: 

1). Buy grapes than to grow grapes. 

2). Buy bulk wine than make wine in 
their own facilities. 

Implicit in this strategy for a few 
wineries has seemingly been to encour- 
age growers to plant (and overplant) 
and to encourage vintners to build new 
wine production capacity. Besides the 
obvious effect of saving capital them- 
selves, the adherents of this hypothesis 
incidentally may have contributed to 
increasing the magnitude and duration 
of the cyclical periods of grape sur- 
pluses and winery over-capacity. As 
long as some growers and vintners are 
unwilling to rationalize their capital 
decisions — and continue to create this 
over-capacity, while short-cutting pru- 
dent economic research and analysis — 
the risk continues that the over-capital- 
ization mistakes of the past will be 
repeated. 

Investment practices of wineries 
have varied by industry segment and 

geographically. In some areas these 
@> 2's are beginning to change, as 
indicated by vineyard expansions of 
certain large wineries in Sonoma 
County and along the Central Coast of 
California. The key point is that, before 
investment or expansion, it is prudent, 
if not incumbent, for the investor to 
anticipate the plans and reactions of 
competitors. Large competitors are 
capable of — and, as history proves, 
inclined toward — giving upstarts an 
economic “boxing” lesson by exploit- 
ing the over-providing of capacity. 

The common mistake, whether in 
assessing vineyard and winery pro- 
duction capacity or the market share of 
wine sales, is to overestimate individ- 
ual share by underestimating the col- 
lective competition and new competi- 
tive entries. The result, as experienced 
by such stalwarts as Schlitz, Coca-Cola, 
Seagrams, and Brown Foreman (wine 
cooler), can be tragic. 

Another alternative for start-up 
operations or small wineries is to swim 
with the tide rather than against it. 
This strategy involves creating sales 
first and providing production capac- 
i gradually to satisfy realized 
~~ demand. Glen Ellen Winery was essen- 
tially a “negociant” brand to begin with, 
integrating backward over time into 
winery capacity and vineyards. Such 
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capacity additions eliminate the ‘mar ® 
_ ket” risk, in that the demand exists, 
or | e | and the capacity is replacing outside 
contracting or “sub-contracting.” 
Joe Ciatti D. Sattui Winery in Napa Valley is 
} ] St Centur backwards into the capital require- 

ments of the business. Starting with an 

old family brand and image, bulk wine 

was initially purchased, bottled, and 

sold through a great retail location in 

largest and most comprehensive bulk wine brokerage. bitsidie eA een eee 

With headquarters in California, with offices in South over time, to build a winery and even- 

America and Europe, the Ciatti Company offers tually buy and plant vineyards. 

) The cited strategy requires extremely 

complete and thorough access to the world’s supply of cavefulitining and fledbility Theme 

capacity and/or short crops. A winery 

ae ; ea is 2 hs totally dependent on the spot bulk 
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- Premium varietals and generic bulk wines ious position for both availability and 

- Grape crushing contracts Srdtieieiee Wo eves quality of wine. However, these risks 

contractual arrangements to buy ~ 

° U.S. wine exports grapes, make wine, provide cooper- 

AG Acar age, and bottling/warehousing ser- 

poh a oa vices. Considering the financial bene 

- Brandy and other specialty alcohol products fits of avoiding or minimizing capital 

* Market analysis and inventory valuation fully enfin ihe basincsedn thee 

s Greg Livengood may justify the risks. 
= 
" - a Conclusion 
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COMPANY regions, there appears to be some sem- 


another similar example of walking 
The Joseph W. Ciatti Company is the wine industry’s 

St Helena. From the success of the 

wine and grape products. a are encountering periods of under- 

; can be mitigated by mid- to long-term 

- Long-term grape and bulk wine contracts P 
commitment, the expediency of care- 
\ 


Ca Ex Set a blance of a balance of supply and 
- demand. The hope is that perhaps now 
common sense will prevail for a while. 


Chris Braun One possibility for growers and vint- 
42 Miller Avenue ¢ Mill Valley, CA 94941 ners would be to eliminate expansion 
Telephone: 415.388.8301 * Fax: 415.388.0528 on speculation by supporting capital 


spending with long-term contracts 
and/or attractive financial projections 
BS ga .& based on reasonable, well-researched 
assumptions. 

Having a more stable financial basis 
will not eliminate the optimistic and 
Andy Bivona romantic nature of the wine business. 
Rather, through due diligence in plan- 
ning growth, the risky aspects of grape 
and wine production capacity deci- 
sions will be mitigated and thereby the 
investment environment and opportu- 
nities improved for everyone. The 
result may mean the difference 
between being the beneficiary or victim 
of capacity expansion for your vine- 
yard or winery. a 
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What are your water rights? 


by Janet K. Goldsmith 
Kronick, Moskovitz, Tiedemann & 
Girard, Sacramento, CA 


hen purchasing vineyard 
land, buying raw land for 
vineyard development, or 
lending money for either pur- 
pose, one of the first factors to 
be considered is water supply: Does the 
property have reliable water rights and 
an adequate supply of water? 
Answering that question may not be 
as simple as it appears. To do so, you 
must consider the principal types of 
water rights in California and the pitfalls 
in evaluating water supply. In addition, 
in today’s environment, you must also 
consider new ways government looks at 
water supply development. 


Types of water rights 

There are three principal types of 
water rights of importance to grape- 
growers and vintners in California: 
riparian water rights, appropriative 
water rights, and percolating groundwa- 
ter rights. 


Riparian rights 

Riparian water rights are an inherent 
part of land. They arise when the prop- 
erty is adjacent to naturally occurring 
streams or lakes. No state permit is 
required to divert water under a riparian 
right, and the amount of water that can 
be diverted under the right is limited 
only by the needs of other riparians and 
users of groundwater that is hydrauli- 
cally connected to the stream or lake. 
Unlike appropriative rights, riparian 
rights are not lost by non-use and are 
generally paramount to appropriative 
rights. 

Riparian rights are actually less useful 
o than appropriative rights, however. The 
™ water may be used only on “riparian 
land;” generally land located within the 
watershed of the water source and part 
of a parcel directly adjacent to it. Except 


for land that was originally in a Spanish 
land grant, this can be a very limited 
area. Additionally, seasonal storage of 
water is not allowed under a riparian 
right, and many California streams are 
dry when irrigation is needed. 
Furthermore, just because water is 
flowing in a stream bed adjacent to the 
parcel does not mean it is natural flow 
available for riparian use. In California, it 
is common for upstream reservoir oper- 
ators to use natural stream channels to 
convey stored water to downstream cus- 


SUMMARY OF WATER RIGHTS 


Riparian rights: 
¢ No permit required; 
e Are an inherent part of the 
land itself; 
e May be used only on riparian 
land; 
e No specific limit to amount — 
available supply must be shared 
with other riparians. 
¢ Only natural flow of the stream; 
¢ No storage for more than 30 days; 
¢ Generally paramount to other 
types of water rights. 


Appropriative rights: 

¢ Obtained (since 1914) by 
application to the State Water 
Resources Control Board; require 
fees and environmental processing; 
e Amount, diversion, use, and 
place of use all limited by permit 
specification; 

e Allow storage of surface water 
for more than 30 days; 

e Allow use of water on “non- 
riparian land;” 

e Rights of priority — “first in time, 
first in right.” 


Percolating groundwater rights 

¢ No governmental permit required; 
¢ May be used anywhere; 

e “Overlying” land has priority 
over “non-overlying” land; 

e May be stored; 

e No set restriction on amount — 
available supply must be shared 
with other overlying landowners. 


tomers. Such water is not “natural flow” 
and is not available for diversion under 
riparian rights. The presence of 
upstream reservoirs is an indication that 
further evaluation of the availability of 
natural flow is warranted. 

Determining whether a parcel of prop- 
erty has riparian rights is complicated. It 
requires looking at all deeds and con- 
veyances in the chain of title from the ini- 
tial government patent to the present 
owner. When land is sold or otherwise 
conveyed and loses its adjacency to the 
stream, it also loses its riparian right. 
However, if the rights are expressly 
included in the deed, or if water has been 
and continues to be used on the severed 
parcel after conveyance, the rights may 
have been preserved. So, just because a 
parcel is not currently adjacent to a 
stream does not necessarily mean it has 
no riparian rights. 

Conversely, just because property is 
adjacent to a stream does not necessarily 
mean it has riparian rights. If the prop- 
erty was ever subdivided, the later 
reconsolidation of the subdivided 
parcels would not restore any riparian 
rights to parcels previously severed from 
the stream. Furthermore, in many 
California land transactions, the grantor 
reserves some part or all of the water 
rights for use on retained land. This 
could leave a deeded parcel without 
riparian rights, even if it remained adja- 
cent to the stream. 

In addition, to be certain that the prop- 
erty’s riparian rights are sufficient for the 
proposed use, the extent of riparian 
demand for the stream’s water must be 
considered. All riparians must share pro- 
portionately in the stream’s flow, and 
where there is a great deal of riparian 
demand, there may be insufficient water 
in the stream to meet all needs. If there is 
any question of adequacy of supply, a 
hydrologist should be retained to esti- 
mate the average and minimum flows in 
the stream. 

Since riparian rights are not lost by 
non-use, a buyer or investor must con- 
sider not only the current competing 
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riparian demand, but also the potential 
future riparian demand in relation to the 
available water supply. 

Potential future riparian demand can 
be estimated by a hydrologist and would 
depend on such factors as the estimated 
extent of riparian land in the watershed, 
land use designations, climate, and 
water requirements of potential land 
uses when fully developed. All of these 


factors should be considered when eval- 
uating the adequacy of water supply 
available under riparian rights. 

While no permit or permission of 
the state is needed to exercise riparian 
rights, this also means that protection 
and enforcement of a riparian right is 
up to the riparian owner, and his/her 
sole remedy is to sue to enjoin inva- 
sions of the right. 
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Appropriative water rights 

Water not needed for satisfaction of 
riparian rights is available for appro- 
priation. For example, in the winter, 
when irrigation demands are low and 
rain is plentiful, riparian demand is 
diminished and streamflow is aug- 
mented. This water belongs to the state 
of California and is available for 
appropriation under its laws. Unlike 
riparian rights, water diverted under 
appropriative water rights can be 
stored from the wet season to the dry 
season, and from year to year. 

Appropriative water rights are 
perhaps the most flexible of California 
water rights. An appropriative water 
right can be acquired (since 1914) 
only by application to the State. 
Currently, appropriative water rights 
are administered by the State Water 
Resources Control Board (SWRCB) in 
Sacramento. 

In contrast to riparian rights, the 
amount of water to which the appro- 
priative water right holder is entitled is 
specifically quantified and limited, as 
is the diversion season and rate of 
diversion. These are permanent fix- 
tures of the right; if additional water is 
desired, a new application must be 
made for another permit. 

Although the place of use, purpose 
of use, and location of the diversion are 
limited to those specified in the appro- 
priative permit, they can be changed 
with the state’s approval, through a 
petition process. The only qualification 
on the right to change the place or pur- 
pose of use or diversion location is that 
the change must not hurt any other 
water user — even a junior appropria- 
tor — or the stream environment. 

Appropriative rights are rights of 
priority; that is, the earlier right has the 
higher priority. “First in time, first in 
right” is the maxim which governs. In 
times of water shortage, generally the 
water supply of junior (later applying) 
appropriators will be cut off before a 
senior appropriator must stop divert- 
ing. 

The earliest appropriations are 
those initiated prior to 1914. These 
rights are limited to the amount con- 
tinuously used since 1914, but the 
allowable changes may be made with- 
out the involvement of the SWRCB. 
The same rule — that the change not 
harm any other water user or the 
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environment — still applies, however. 

Appropriative rights are quite 
straightforward. If you have such rights, 
you generally know it. The SWRCB peri- 
odically sends a form to water right 
holders for reporting the water use 
under such rights. Additionally, the 
SWRCB maintains maps, files, and 
indices, which quickly reveal whether 
such rights exist for specific land. 
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Percolating groundwater rights 
Percolating groundwater rights 
include the right to pump water from an 
underground source for beneficial use. 
No permit is required from the state, and 
there are no limitations on where the 
water may be used. Groundwater may 
be stored in above-ground reservoirs 
for later consumption or for aesthetic, 
recreational, fire protection, wildlife 
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enhancement, or other beneficial use. 

There are only two limitations on the 
amount of groundwater that can be 
pumped. First, it must be used benefi- 
cially and reasonably. Second, if there is a 
shortage, that is, if the groundwater 
basin’s water levels are steadily declin- 
ing, the rights to use the water on land 
overlying the aquifer have priority over 
the right to export the pumped water for 
use on non-overlying lands. 

Overlying land is that land which 
directly overlies the groundwater 
aquifer, although some also contend that 
any land within the watershed of a 
groundwater basin is “overlying land” 
entitled to priority. A safe rule of thumb 
is that, if a productive well can be drilled 
on land, it is overlying land. 

Percolating groundwater is not within 
the jurisdiction of the SWRCB, and its 
use does not require a state permit. It 
may require a county well permit; but 
these are available as a matter of right 
and only enforce well construction stan- 
dards. However, ever since California 
counties’ authority to regulate was 
declared by the courts in 1994 (Baldwin v. 
County of Tehama), counties have become 
increasingly interested in regulating 
groundwater extractions. Ordinances 
enacted by such counties have, to date, 
been limited to regulating export of 
groundwater to land outside the county, 
however, and have not attempted to 
restrict local use on overlying land. 


Pitfalls: When is groundwater not 
groundwater? 

While percolating groundwater is not 
controlled by the SWRCB, subsurface 
water is under the board’s jurisdiction if 
it is flowing in a “known and definite 
channel.” In such instances, this under- 
ground stream is subject to the same 
rules and regulations which apply to 
surface waters. 

The general rule has long been that 
water pumped from beneath the surface 
of the ground is presumed to be perco- 
lating groundwater (Los Angeles v. 
Pomeroy, 1899.) However, as water sup- 
plies become more and more stressed, 
reconsideration of the proper classifica- 
tion of underground water is occurring 
more and more frequently. At some 
future date, water pumped from wells 
close to a stream is quite likely to be 
declared subsurface flow of the stream 
rather than percolating groundwater. 
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But even water pumped from wells 
located much farther from a surface 
stream is at risk of reclassification. 

The Carmel Valley in Monterey 
County and the Chorro Valley in San 
Luis Obispo County are just two exam- 
ples in which underground water has 
been recently reclassified as subter- 
ranean streams. The essential geology of 
these streams is repeated up and down 
the California coast, where valleys are 
made up entirely of alluvial material 
deposited by a stream, which continues 
to run through them. The alluvium is 
underlain and confined by relatively 
impermeable bedrock which surrounds 
it and from which it originally eroded. 

In the Carmel Valley, where the 
SWRCEB has taken the position that wells 
on the valley floor are pumping from the 
subsurface portion of the Carmel River, 
proof of a valid claim of riparian right or 
application for an appropriative water 
right permit is being required. 

Generally, any pumper whose lands 
are in an alluvial valley will not be 
affected by the reclassification of a val- 
ley’s groundwater as a subterranean 
stream. Such lands are contiguous to the 
stream — vertically — and therefore 
enjoy riparian rights. 

For some pumpers, indeed, the avail- 
ability of a claim of riparian right will 
allow more extensive use than would a 
right to percolating groundwater. 
Diversions from the stream are allowed 
under a riparian right only if some por- 
tion of the parcel actually touches the 
stream. If a stream is limited to its surface 
flow, riparian rights are available only 
where the land touches that surface flow. 
Where the entire valley is considered 
part of the stream, however, riparian 
rights can be claimed for a hillside vine- 
yard even if the parcel extends down the 
hillside only as far as the valley floor. 

There are some, however, who are 
adversely affected by the reclassification 
of a valley groundwater basin as a sub- 
terranean stream. Pumpers who use val- 
ley wells to supply a non-contiguous 
parcel on the hillside or bench usually 
cannot rely on riparian rights, although 
their use was perfectly legal as a ground- 
water extraction. Additionally, if a 
stream has been fully adjudicated by the 
SWRCB or declared “fully appropri- 
ated,” a pumper may be out of luck. 

Municipal water supplies could also 
be adversely affected. Cities generally 
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cannot claim riparian rights. The fact that 
land served by the city overlies the 
groundwater or touches the stream does 
not create a riparian right to pump. 
Cities frequently rely on groundwater 
and consequently do not have any 
water-right permit to pump. Where the 
underground water is _ percolating 
groundwater, no such permit is neces- 
sary. If it is a subterranean stream, how- 


ever, an appropriative water-right per- 
mit will be required and an application 
for an appropriative right would have to 
be filed. 

If an appropriative water right is 
needed, it is usually prudent to apply for 
one as soon as possible for three reasons: 

First, the SWRCB has embarked upon 
an active compliance program in some 
watersheds, and irrigators without valid 
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water rights are likely to face an enforce- 
ment action of some sort. 

Second, it is likely there are other 
pumpers in a similar situation. Since 
appropriative rights are rights of prior- 
ity, earlier application means a better 
priority in cases of shortage. 

Finally, if the stream is declared by 
the SWRCB as “fully appropriated,” no 
further applications can be accepted, 
and a pumper may find himself with- 
out the ability to acquire the needed 
water right. 


New perspective on water supply 
development: Springs, diffuse 
surface and subsurface drainage 

In addition to percolating groundwa- 
ter, there are other categories of water 
which do not fall under the jurisdiction 
of the SWRCB, and therefore do not 
require a state permit. 

Springs that do not flow off the parcel 
of land on which they are located are 
owned entirely by the property owner, 
who may use the water as he/she sees 
fit. However, if the spring does flow off 
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the property, it is considered a stream 
and subject to SWRCB jurisdiction, even 
if its waters sink into the underground 
before joining a stream. Many springs 
which are only boggy seeps in the sum- 
mertime flow off their parcels during the 
winter, and therefore fall under the 
state’s jurisdiction. 

The SWRCB considers boreholes 
drilled horizontally into a spring to 
constitute a capture of groundwater, 
rather than a diversion of the spring’s 
flow. It therefore does not assert juris- 
diction over such horizontal wells. 

Surface and subsurface drainage is 
the other category of water increasingly 
being turned to, particularly by vine- 
yard developers. This is surface water 
before it enters or becomes a stream, 
and is known by various names: sur- 
face drainage, diffuse surface flow, or 
sheet flow. Taking advantage of these 
flows involves intercepting the water, 
collecting it, and channeling it to an 
offstream reservoir for later use. 
Subsurface drainage can also be inter- 
cepted by French drains and channeled 
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to off-stream reservoirs for use later in ) 
the season. 

In coastal areas of high rainfall, the 
potential yield from such practices can 
be considerable. Because of the lack of 
permitting requirements, use of these 
non-jurisdictional waters offers a faster 
and less expensive route to vineyard 
development. 

As such practices become more com- 
mon, however, it can be expected that 
they will be scrutinized by regulatory 
authorities to determine that the water 
being captured is truly non-jurisdic- 
tional. The site should be extensively 
documented by photographs and, 
ideally, by a botanist to create the 
record needed to later defend the non- 
jurisdictional nature of the water being 
developed. To be non-jurisdictional 
surface flow, the water must not be 
collected in a “watercourse,” defined as 
any flow of water with a bed and 
banks, even if flow is only seasonal or 
associated with rain events. 

Finally, such water could eventually 
be brought within the SWRCB jurisdic- 
tion by legislation. Although there are 
no current signals of any such effort, 
environmental opposition to vineyard 
development, coupled with SWRCB 
interest in comprehensive regulatory 
authority over all water of the state, 
could prompt revision of water right 
laws. Members of the wine industry 
and lenders should be vigilant and 
include jurisdictional issues related to 
water rights in their legislative over- 
sight to protect their interests and 
investments. 


Conclusion 

Water supply is one of the pillars of 
the wine industry. Millions of dollars 
are invested based on the assumption 
that an adequate, legal water right is 
available to serve the vineyard land. 
Except in the simplest situations, it may 
be a wise investment to consult with a 
hydrologist or attorney or both to 
assure that the water rights being relied 
on are actually reliable. a 

Janet K. Goldsmith is an attorney in the 
Water Resources Department of Kronick, 
Moskovitz, Tiedemann & Girard in Sacra- 
mento, CA.. 

This text was edited from presentation at 
the 1998 Vineyard Economics Seminar pre- 
sented by the Wine Industry Symposium in 
Napa, CA, July, 1998. 
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INDUSTRY EVENT - 


4 Authoritative technical 
sessions add to 1999 
Unified Symposium 


Sacramento Convention Center, Sacramento, CA 
January 20-21, 1999 


It’s the big picture that draws members of the wine industry to 
the annual Unified Wine & Grape Symposium — the newest 
reports, latest statistics, and evolving trends. At the 1999 sym- 
posium, the organizers have dedicated just as much attention to 
planning smaller, technical “how-to” sessions as the news-mak- 
ing general sessions. 

“Our breakout sessions have always been the backbone of 
the Unified Wine & Grape Symposium,” explains Program 
Chair Ed Weber. “We contact vintners, grapegrowers, suppli- 
ers, marketing people, and researchers, asking what they need 
to know to stay competitive. Then we search for the most qual- 
ified people to help address those questions. 

In some instances, we'll soend weeks putting together a sin- 
gle panel, but the payoff is quality, timely information that can’t 
be found anywhere else.” 

While the 1999 opening general sessions will address trends 
such as America’s place in the global market and what con- 
sumers are demanding from the wines they drink, the breakout 
sessions will offer more specific information to address the 
interests of the broad range of symposium attendees. 

Enology, viticulture, marketing, and finance make up the 
core of the breakout sessions, and the symposium’s program 
committee has reached around the globe to deliver the latest 
information and trends. 

The first subject of the general session on Wednesday, 
January 20, will be America as Part of the Global Market — 
Where Does the U.S. Stand as a Result of 1998 Grape and 
Wine Supply, Demand, and Sales? Speakers will be: Barry 
Bedwell, president, Allied Grape Growers, on the World Wine 
Grape Situation; Joe Ciatti, president, Joseph W. Ciatti Co., on 
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Bulk Wines Sales Around the World; and Jon Fredrikson, presi- 
dent, Gomberg-Fredrikson & Associates, on 1998 Trends for 
U.S. Wine Sales — Demand for U.S. Wine and Imports. 

Patrick Gleeson, executive director of the American Vineyard 
Foundation, will then offer a research perspective on America 
as Part of the Global Market, followed by Michael Mondavi, 
president of Robert Mondavi Wineries, addressing Competition 
and Collaboration — America as Part of the Global Market. 

On Thursday, January 21, the general session begins with: A 
Taste for America’s Wine — What are Consumers Looking for 
and How Is the U.S. Competing as Part of a Global Wine 
Market? John Gillespie, president of the Wine Market Council, 
will moderate a panel of three speakers. Paul Molleman, mar- 
keting director-Europe, Wine Institute, will present A Realistic 
View from Europe with Growth in Exports and Potential for 
Future Sales — How Has the EU Responded to Increases in 
U.S. Wine Sales? 

John DeLuca, president, Wine Institute, and Bill Turrentine, 
president, Turrentine Wine Brokerage, will discuss: America as 
Part of the Global Market: A Shared Vision for the U.S. 
Industry — Developing Long-Term Wine Industry Strategies to 
Maintain Competitiveness. 

In addition to the general sessions, growers and vintners will 
have many seminars to choose from during the two-day sym- 
posium. 

Impact of the Food Quality Protection Act (FQPA) on Wine 
Grape Production will be discussed by John Martini, president, 
Anthony Road Wine Company, Penn Yan, NY, and East Coast 
IR-4 representative; Augie Feder, agricultural policy specialist, 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), region-9; Wally 
Ewart, vice president for scientific affairs, Northwest 
Horticulture Council; and Jean-Mari Peltier, chief deputy direc- 
tor, California Dept. of Pesticide Regulation. 

Congressional approval in August 1996 of the FQPA was a 
watershed for producers and users of pesticide products and 
people potentially exposed to pesticides. Implementation of the 
FQPA, the EPA’s new processes to assess risk, and the potential 
effect on pesticide use in winegrape production will be 
reviewed. 

The Future for Now — Quality Management in the Winery 
Lab will be moderated by Terry Lee, vice president of research 
at E&J Gallo Winery, Modesto, CA. Topics will be: increasing 
awareness of quality management in the laboratory and good 
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reasons for investing in it, winery requirements, different lab 
procedures, quality assurance practices and applications, and 
expected costs and benefits. 

On the financial side, the symposium offers a View from 
Wall Street, where investment bankers will provide a Wall 
Street perspective on the growing trend toward public offerings 
of winery and vineyard properties, specifically on the quarterly 
report orientation compared to the long-term cyclical agricul- 
tural side of the business. Speakers are: James Verhey, president 
UCC Vineyards Group; David Goldman, managing director, 
Nations Bank, Montgomery Securities; Alfred Scheid, chairman 
of the board, Scheid Vineyards; and John Crean, vice president, 
J.P. Morgan & Co., San Francisco, CA. 

The Innovations in Consumer Marketing session will make 
wine less intimidating and more fun, while keeping tasting 
rooms profitable, with input from Mark Chandler, executive 
director, Lodi-Woodbridge Winegrape Commission; Craig 
Root, tasting room management consultant; and Dick 
Wallingford, vice president of national accounts and 
Progressive Wine List©, Beringer Wine Estates. 

How to Choose the Best Spacing and Trellising System for 
Your Vineyard will be discussed by Ed Weber’s panel with Phil 
Freese, WineGrow, CA; Daniel Roberts, Kendall-Jackson 
Vineyards, CA; and Richard Smart, Smart Viticulture, Australia. 
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There will be discussion on vertical shoot positioning versus 
divided canopy, high density planting versus wider spacing, 
and Scott Henry versus Smart-Dyson trellis. 

International Trends in Canopy Management will be 
reviewed by Richard Smart — who works with grapegrowers in 
Europe, North and South America, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, and Asia — providing insights for American grape- 
growers. 

EI Nifo was responsible for reduced yields and heavy disease 
pressure in 1998, but will its effects carry over into 1999? Dr. 
Larry Williams, UC Davis Dept. of Viticulture & Enology, will 
examine the process of Cluster Initiation and Development 
with El Nifilo in mind, asking: Was cluster initiation impaired in 
spring 1998, leading to reduced cluster counts in 1999? Bud 
dissection as a tool for predicting cluster counts and appropri- 
ate pruning strategies when fewer clusters are expected will 
also be reviewed. 

Growers and vintners will be interested in a two-hour Syrah 
workshop, which includes a tasting of Syrahs, by Californians 
Bill Crawford of McDowell Valley Vineyard (Hopland) and Bill 
Easton of Domaine de la Terre Rouge (Fiddletown, Amador 
County), among others, with moderator, John Beuchsenstein, 
consultant. 

Advantages of long-term contracts or leases (predicated on 
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rate of return to vineyard owners) over traditional price-per-ton 
grape contracts will be evaluated in Selling Grapes Under 
Price per Acre Contracts. Panel members are: David Freed, 
UCC Vineyards group, moderator; Dennis Connolly, Beringer 
Wine Estates; Steve McIntyre, Monterey Pacific Vineyards; and 
Steve Dorfman, Franciscan Estates. 

Update on Phenolics Management and Fining will cover the 
latest on absorption principles, solubility, residues, molecular 
weight effects, and new products. A winemaker panel of Scott 
Rich, Etude Wines, moderator; Glenn Andrade and Derek 
Holstein, Sutter Home Winery; will join Roger Boulton, UC 
Davis Dept. of Enology & Viticulture, to discuss how the tech- 
niques are used with results. 

In Wine Demand in a Strong Economy, Robert Smiley, UC 
Davis Graduate School of Management and Gordon Holmes, 
Buyside magazine, will explore the connection between a 
strong economy and the strong market for premium and super- 
premium wines. What can be learned from past experience 
with economic trends and wine sales? 

A strong dollar usually produces gloomy sales numbers for 
agricultural products overseas and a leap in sales for imports — 
early indications for 1998 show strong American wine sales 
despite this past trend. What is behind this strong demand? 

A one-hour session, 1999 Buyer’s Guide to Winery 
Equipment: Destemmer-Crushers and Rotary Fermentors, is 
geared to anyone making purchasing decisions or operating, 
cleaning, or maintaining the equipment. A panel, including 
Christian Butzke, UC Davis Dept. of Enology & Viticulture, 
Robert Bertheau, Gallo Sonoma Winery, Robert Brittan, Stags’ 
Leap Winery, Thomas Eddy, Eddy & Associates, and Walter 
Schug, Schug Carneros Estate Winery will consider the basic 
differences in technology of these items and what the subtle 
differences are that only an operator would know. 

Demystifying Cellar Practices is for cellarmasters, enologists, 
assistant winemakers, and anyone responsible for cellar man- 
agement. The winemaker panel of Sandy Rodgers, Simi 
Winery, moderator; Joe Alioto, Canandaigua Winery; Karen 
Ernsberger, Benziger Winery; and Pat Paris, Robert Mondavi 
Winery, will discuss and dispel myths about cellar sanitation 
practices, including how to determine if you have a problem 
and how to know if your procedures are working. Panelists will 
discuss sanitation, cooperage, filtration, and more. 

Although the technical sessions throughout both days of the 
Unified Symposium are the signature of the show, the exhibit 
floor at the Sacramento Convention Center will be a multime- 
dia resource center. Nearly 200 exhibitors will showcase the 
latest equipment, supplies, and technologies. Supplier presen- 
tations on the exhibit floor will offer opportunities to keep 
abreast of the latest industry developments. In addition, winer- 
ies from around the U.S. will pour their wines at a coast-to- 
coast “Taste of the Nation.” 

The Unified Symposium is presented by the American Society 
for Enology & Viticulture and the California Association of 
Winegrape Growers in cooperation with: California State 
University, Fresno; University of California, Davis; The Wine 
Institute; Family Winemakers; and American Vintners 
Association. 

Request registration information for the 1999 Unified 
Symposium by calling 530/753-3142. | 
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PROGRESSIVE WINE LIST® 
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Making food wine friendly 


by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


ithout doubt, wine drink- 

ers in the U.S. understand 

varietal labeling. But when 

confronted with an ambi- 

tious, premium wine list in 
a restaurant, they can get confused 
about what to select and may opt not to 
buy wine. 

To resolve this confusion and sell 
more wine, Tim Hanni, M.W. (Master of 
Wine) and director of on-premise busi- 
ness development for Beringer Wine 
Estates, proposes a Progressive Wine 
List® approach that is both people and 
food friendly. 

The Beringer concept consists of two 
elements: a wine list sequencing pro- 
gram and a wine and food dynamics 
program, called Wine and Food in 
Balance. 

Hanni describes the Progressive 
Wine List” as one that is laid out so cus- 
tomers can use it to find the wine style 
they prefer. Wines in any category 
(varietal or country of origin) are listed 
from milder to strong in taste to make 
the customer’s selection process as easy 
as possible. Beringer Wine Estates 
offers a kit of informational brochures 
to help restaurants adopt the concept 
and encourages restaurateurs to work 
with distributors to reorganize their 
current lists. 

The basic premise behind the wine 
and food program is that any wine can 
go with any dish as long as the food is 
in proper balance. “Balanced food 
allows customers to order the wine 
they enjoy most,” explains Hanni. He 
proposes that chefs develop new 
recipes with a glass of wine in hand, 
asking “What effect will this dish have 
on the wine?” If the dish is out of bal- 
ance, making the wine taste metallic, 
bitter, or too strong, the Beringer 


approach doesn’t ask the chef to change 
the taste of the dish, but simply to 
adjust the acidity and salt to bring it 
into balance to match well with wine. 
The majority of items on any menu 
will be in balance, but sweet or spicy 
foods are those most likely to be out of 
balance and therefore react badly with 
wine. Sweet and spicy flavors figure 
prominently in many of the world’s 
cuisines, and Beringer Wine Estates has 
identified the world market as very 
important in its future. As a result, devel- 
oping ways to help wine pair well with 
these flavors has been an important 
motivation behind the creation of the 


Wine and Food in Balance program. 

In March 1999, for example, Hanni 
will take the program to China and 
Vietnam in conjunction with the 
Culinary Institute of America. He and 
institute staff will be working with 
chefs in those countries, using the Wine 
and Food in Balance principles, to pair 
Asian cuisine with California wine. 


Trying it out 

To explore Hanni’s theories, PWV 
asked Jim Barnett, corporate chef, and 
Madeline Triffon, Master Sommelier and 
wine director, of the Unique Restaurant 
Corporation (URC), Bingham Farms, MI, 
to respond to Hanni’s tenets in a round- 
table discussion. 

URC operates 16 restaurants in 
southeast Michigan (in and around 
Detroit). The restaurants range from 
deli-style to casual fine dining to 
theme venues ranging from an all- 
prime steakhouse to a large seafood 
house. They are located in upscale 
malls, office buildings, and upmarket, 
independent hotels. All but the deli 


Tim Hanni MW Beringer Wine Estates 
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locations have a premium wine list. 

URC wine lists sometimes use a pro- 
gressive approach in certain categories, 
such as Chardonnay. “The customer 
response has been tremendous to 
arranging wines from lighter to heavier 
on the list,” Triffon explains. 

Hanni also suggests that a wine list 
organized on a progressive sequence is 
easily mastered by both restaurant ser- 
vice staff and the interested consumer. 
“Once the progressive list is under- 
stood, restaurant patrons should be 
able to find a wine they like.” But what 
he proposes goes further. If food from 
the restaurant kitchen is prepared 
according to the Wine and Food in 
Balance principles, any dish on the 
menu will taste good with any wine on 
the list, explains Hanni. 

“Virtually every dish can be balanced 
properly so that any wine served with 
it will be delicious. What this means is 
that the integrity and the taste of the 
wine itself shines through. If the wine is 
a Cabernet Sauvignon, it should retain 
its structure, character, and fruit when 
consumed with a dish. The same dish 
will retain its character and integrity 
with a White Zinfandel and that wine 
will maintain its positive elements for 
someone who likes the balance of the 
wine to begin with.” 

In the process of developing these 
food/wine balancing principles, Hanni 
has been working with food and sen- 
sory scientists, reevaluating basic theo- 
ries. Additionally, he’s analyzed the 
historical foundation and premises for 
wine and food matching and pro- 
nounces them “a horrible sham.” 

“We have created and perpetuated a 
fraud in wine and food history,” Hanni 
emphasizes. “When the dynamics 
we're setting out at Beringer are put in 
practice, we are able to take a wild com- 
bination such as mango salsa with 
caramelized onions, abundant spice, 
and hot peppers and serve it with a tan- 
nic red wine and the combination is 
delicious. The exact same dish can be 
paired with whatever wine the cus- 
tomer will enjoy the most, once the 
proper balance is achieved in the food.” 


Taste dynamics and umami 
Hanni’s simple formula for good 
wine and food matches is based on four 
of the five basic taste sensations. Just as 
256 million colors on a color monitor 


are created using only four primary col- 
ors, four taste dynamics (sweet, sour, 
salty, and umami) create what happens 
when wine and food are put together. 
“Tf we understand them, we have con- 
trol over them. Without an understand- 
ing of the umami taste, this was impos- 
sible,” Hanni maintains. 

Umami, identified by the Japanese 
researcher Ikeda in 1908 as the taste in 
laminaria Japonica seaweed, has gained 
acceptance by food scientists as a fifth 
taste, separate from the tastes sweet, 
acid, salty, and bitter. Umami translates 
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from Japanese as delicious and is associ- 
ated with a savory characteristic in 
foods as diverse as vegetables, meats, 
seafoods, and condiments. 

As with other tastes, umami can be 
hidden behind saltiness, such as soy 
sauce. “The umami taste of a food can 
affect taste elements of a wine that is 
served with it, bringing out bitter and 
metallic tastes,” Hanni explains. “But 
the reaction between umami and wine 
can be negated by salty tastes in food. 
There are many unexplainable aspects 
of taste interaction between wine and 
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food that are directly linked with the 
umami taste.” 

Bad reactions occurring between 
wine and foods high in umami are 
most often related to bitterness. 
Bitterness is sometimes confused with 
astringency. Astringency is a tactile or 
“touch” element, not a taste sensation. 
Bitter taste is associated with green 
vegetables, such as arugula, radicchio, 
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and endive. Herbs, many spices, some 
fruits, and foods charred during 
grilling are also bitter. Bitter compo- 
nents in food increase the bitter aspect 
of wines served with it. An herbal- 
scented Sauvignon Blanc can_ be 
pushed over the bitter edge by a dish 
with lots of fresh herbs, especially if 
the food is also high in umami, or even 
a little bit sweet. 
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Chemesthesis (stimulation associated 
with pungent or irritating characteris- 
tics in some foods) is also in the discus- 
sion mix and considered as a re-evalua- 
tion of hot and spicy. Heat sensed from 
peppers and some “hot” spices come 
from the effect of chemesthesis. The 
first sip of wine after a hot pepper may 
make a wine taste smooth and fruity. 
Once chemesthesis sensitizes the 
palate, the same wine will most likely 
taste increasingly bitter and astringent. 


Taming the beast 

Triffon maintains that she has been 
sensing the bitter, metallic element for 
years, but has never been able to define it 
when it decides to rear its head. “It’s like 
this alien being popping up,” she notes. 

Umami is not always present at a 
threshold level, but it is the most perva- 
sive taste in food. It makes one say “this 
is good.” Often, when food is not 
“good,” something with umami needs 
to be added. 

Umami is prevalent in ham, arti- 
chokes, asparagus, sweet seafood (sea 
urchin, abalone, crab, scallop, shrimp, 
or lobster), caviar, tomatoes, and aged 
cheeses, for example. Oily fish, such as 
sardines, mackerel, and tuna, have 
more umami taste than lighter fish. 
Aged beef is preferred over fresh beef 
due to the higher levels of umami after 
the beef has been aged. 

Foods high in umami taste seem to 
increase sensitivity to bitterness in 
wines and create a metallic taste in the 
wine. This is true with soup and sauce 
stocks, strong oily fish, oysters, and 
many dried or preserved foods includ- 
ing caviar. Saltiness in foods high in 
umami compounds reduces the bitter 
or metallic taste in wine. 

Salt and/or acidity naturally occur- 
ring in or added to food with strong 
umami taste will mitigate perception of 
sourness and bitterness in the wine 
accompanying the dish and tends to 
lessen the reaction of umami. “Try a 
bite of green olive and take a sip of 
strong, red wine,” says Hanni. “The 
wine will become very mild tasting due 
to the salt and acidity of the olive.” 

Two chemical compound categories 
are responsible for the umami taste — 
glutamates and _ ribonucleotides. 
Glutamic acid is an amino acid present 
in most foods. When glutamic acid 
hydrolyzes (dissolves in water), it con- 
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verts into a salt of glutamic acid that is 
monosodium glutamate (MSG). Its nat- 
ural presence in a free form in food is 
half the umami quotient. It hydrolyzes 
during the ageing process of meats and 
in cooking. Foods that have been salted 
and then cured, such as ham, bacon, 
gravlax, parmesan cheese or olives, are 
very high in umami. 

Salting ham protects it microbiologi- 
cally, then during the ageing process it 
forms the umami taste which gives it 
natural sweetness and savoriness. The 
perceived sweetness of a tomato is 
actually the umami taste, and it does 
not taste ripe until it is high in ribonu- 
cleotides. The great taste of mushrooms 
is umami. 

“Salt makes wine mild,” Hanni states. 
“That's the dynamic. Salt balances 
umami. 

“What we’re trying to do at Beringer 
Wine Estates is recreate the language 
used to describe wines,” he continues. 
“We're also taking into account that we 
are not all genetically equipped to taste 
the same things, and we all have differ- 
ent thresholds based on all sorts of psy- 
chological influences. 

“From the work we’ve done at 
Beringer, we judge that about 70% of 
people do not get a bad reaction 
between artichokes and wine. It has 
been said over and over that artichokes 
should be avoided with wine, yet a 
minority of people get a bad reaction. 
Even then, the judicious use of salt and 
acidity will counteract any unpleasant 
taste reactions for just about anyone. 

“We have to get down to something 
simpler so the chef, sommelier, and 
diner can understand each other. That 
is, sweet and umami tastes make wine 
strong. Sour and salt make wine mild. 
Sugar is added to falsely replicate an 
aspect of the umami taste and creates a 
real problem for wine. Again, the prob- 
lem can be solved by raising the acidity 
of the dish proportionately.” 


Chef's perspective 

“I agree that consumers find a pro- 
gressive wine list user friendly, but I 
have some disagreements with Hanni’s 
concept of balancing any dish to be 
wine friendly,” Barnett interjects. “A 
dish with a fair amount of sugar can be 
balanced with acid. Are you then con- 
tending it will complement a big 
Cabernet Sauvignon?” 


“Yes,” responds Hanni. “Try a bite of a 
red delicious apple and a sip of Cabernet 
Sauvignon. The wine becomes very 
strong. Put a squeeze of lemon and a bit 
of salt on the apple and try it again. The 
wine becomes mild. This is a micro ver- 
sion of what we do in the kitchen.” 

To make his point, Hanni uses the 
example of a Belon oyster (European flat 
oyster with high salinity and low 
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umami) from Brittany, traditionally 
served there with high-acid Muscadet. 
These two are not complementary 
because the wine is too tart for most 
people and the oyster is fairly non-reac- 
tive to wine in general; the wine will still 
be very tart. However, serve the oyster 
with a mignonette of wine vinegar and 
shallots, and its tartness wipes out the 
overt acidity of the Muscadet, and the 
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combination becomes delicious. 

Serve the same oyster with a 
mignonette and a low-acid Puligny- 
Montrachet, and the wine will be flat. 
The better choice is a Chablis, high in 
acidity. “This has nothing to do with 
the oyster or the wine,” explains 
Hanni, “but everything to do with the 
mignonette. The absolute dominance 
of the vinegar in the mignonette 
lessens the perceived acidity and 
overt tartness of the wine.” 

“From my standpoint, and trying to be 
creative, if | don’t want to serve a stan- 
dard mignonette, you’re saying that 
wine will work with the oysters as long 
as I introduce another form of acid,” 
Barnett summarizes. Hanni concurs. 

Hanni extends this concept further 
using Oregon and Washington white 
wines with the locally grown miyagi, 
kumamoto, or Olympia oysters. If one 
continues on the traditional operating 
system that pairs oysters with Chablis 
or a wine that tastes like it, the match 
will fail because these oysters are 
high-umami-taste Japanese varieties, 
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and the wine will taste bitter and 
metallic. What this means is that 
lower acidity, less oak-aged wines, 
such as Pinot Gris, will work best, and 
this has been borne out by numerous 
comparative tastings. 

Triffon takes this a step further by 
suggesting that balsamic vinegar can be 
added to a sauce to raise the acidity to 
make it more wine friendly. Hanni has 
observed that patrons at restaurants 
with French cooking styles are consum- 
ing regional, young, tannic Bordeaux 
varietals. The chef can make the wine 
milder by preparing a complementary 
sauce using salt, adding some marrow 
to replace lubricity, and a little lemon 
juice to increase the acidity. 

Where older Bordeaux-style wines 
that may have lost some backbone are 
favored, Porto or Madeira added to a 
sauce for some measure of sweetness 
perks up the wine and brings back 
some perception of youth. If a chef uses 
a standard Bordelaise sauce with such 
an aged Bordeaux, it will kill the wine. 

“How do you manage a wine high in 
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tannin, but low in acid?” Triffon asks. 
“New World red wines are round, fat, 
juicy, and grapey with a lot of tannin. 
There’s barely enough acid, but you 
need to bring the tannin perception 
down.” 

If foods are styled by a chef using all 
four elements — sweet, sour, salty, and 
umami — in balance, then Hanni sug- 
gests the best characters of the wine 
will shine through; the high tannins 
will come across smoother, and the low 
acid will not be problematic. 


Devil’s advocate 

Triffon imagines herself standing at a 
table of diners but cannot envision ask- 
ing, “Do you want your wines to taste 
mild or strong?” She strives to make 
customers comfortable when _ they 
order wines. “What people want me to 
do is solve their problems,” she empha- 
sizes. “They don’t want to make a deci- 
sion. They’re asking, ‘What will go best 
with this dish? Tell me as fast as possi- 
ble, so I can get this over with.” The 
look on their faces says, ‘Do not throw 
a decision at me. I’m asking you 
because if I could make the best choice, 
I would have made it already.’” 

“No,” Hanni responds. “Once the 
kitchen is employing the principles of 
balancing the food, the job of the 
server is to help the customer find the 
wine and food they will enjoy the 
most. Our latest thinking to cover this 
problem is to make a statement at the 
head of the wine list that reads, ‘Our 
food is balanced so that wine is deli- 
cious.’ This is the central theme. Then, 
the conversation about wine and food 
pairing addresses what the customer 
might like the best in the way of wine. 
We are certain of two things: first, the 
balancing of the food is completely 
feasible, and two, this is as simple as it 
can get.” 

“Tt’s easy for wine pros to sit around 
and make a subject like wine and food 
complex,” Triffon notes. “But to make 
things work for the server or customer 
at any level is what’s important to me.” 

Hanni responds: “Let’s assume that 
a customer states his food choices 
then asks which wine would go best. 
Our premise is to come back and ask 
which wines that person prefers. 
Whatever the choice, the server can be 
confident of saying, ‘This will be deli- 
cious with your meal,’ and really 
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mean it. If the customer is convinced 
they should have red wine with their 
steak or lamb, that’s great. It will be a 
delicious combination. On the other 
hand, if the customer wants a mild tast- 
ing Riesling, it will be equally delicious 
for them.” 

But Triffon has heard it before, “The 
person will come back at me and say, 
‘So, the wine needs the food to taste 
delicious?’ Now what do I or one of my 
servers say? I do believe that there are 
good and bad combinations. If we’re 
blind tasting wine together, 90% of the 
time we’d agree on quality. So, I do 
affirm you can say “This is a good com- 
bination,’ or ‘That’s bad.’ If you com- 
bine heat, sweet, and tannin, it’s way 
too strong for most consumers.” 

Hanni defends his premise. “We 
have not found a dish yet that cannot 
be balanced according to my princi- 
ples. A wine that a person finds deli- 
cious will be delicious with the food if 
the kitchen preparations focus on the 
four taste dynamics. Balance the heat 
and sweetness properly and even a 
tannic wine will be fine. The decision- 
making process of a customer is going 
to be a balance of taste and some com- 
bination of a status attachment or cul- 
tural issues. 

“Certain people are closer to the 
taste response and just want what 
tastes good to them and beyond that, 
they don’t care. Others are working 
more from the emotional response or 
‘status’ the wine represents. Either 
way, we are addressing the customers’ 
needs, which is why the program is so 
powerful. 

“Noo matter what drives the wine/ 
food decision-making process (taste 
sensation or status), we believe the 
statement ‘Our food is balanced so that 
wine is delicious’ covers it. It’s most 
important to find out what kind of 
wine the person likes, and if the food is 
balanced correctly in the kitchen, it will 
be delicious. The customers who ‘have 
to have’ a strong Cabernet with their 
lamb are encouraged to do so. But the 
customer who prefers a mild, white 
wine is respected as well. 

“The truth is that if a chef hasn’t bal- 
anced the four taste dynamics, the food 
doesn’t taste as good as it potentially 
could. We’re looking to set a new 
benchmark in many _ restaurant 
kitchens. This has been verified by top 
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chefs around the world who have been 
using the philosophy.” 


Progressive wine list benefits 

“Listing wines progressively allows 
for extremes,” says Hanni. The list 
could include two Muscadets, for 
example, one very typical with high 
acid profile and the other modern and 
fruity. Where they are placed on the list 
communicates their difference and how 
they will react with food. 

A progressive format organizes 
wines by taste profiles, advancing from 
mild to strong as one reads the list from 
top to bottom in any category. 
Therefore oak-aged Sauvignon Blanc 
with a strong taste will be listed along 
with fuller-bodied Chardonnays. A 
light, fruity Cabernet Sauvignon will be 
listed with similarly light wines, such 
as Pinot Noir and Merlot, making it 
easier for restaurant clientele to find the 
wines they will enjoy most. 

A progressive list also gives waitstaff 
the confidence they need to make rec- 
ommendations when asked. Waitstaff 
suggestions made to diners compare 
and contrast relative flavor levels of dif- 
ferent wines depending on their place- 
ment within the list. 

If a dining guest does not know 
whether he/she likes a mild or strong 
wine, the server should probably opt 
for milder to establish a starting point. 
Wines grouped from mild to strong 
encourage diners to experiment with 
new wine styles more confidently as 
they become familiar with the format. 
A wine further down the list will have 
stronger tastes and will most likely 
react more strongly with food. A diner 
who knows how to use a progressive 
wine emerges as an instant expert and 
is more comfortable ordering wine. 

There are numerous benefits for the 
restaurateur with a progressive list. 
New wines added to a wine list are slot- 
ted in their appropriate position to 
make rewriting a wine list a simpler 
task. The balance between menu items 
and wines on the list is easier to under- 
stand, develop, and maintain. Finally, 
everyone involved with wine has a sim- 
ple and useful foundation that is 
proven to attract consumers to enjoy 
wine more frequently. i 

For more information, contact Tim Hanni 
at Beringer Wine Estates, tel: 707/259-4623 
e-mail: hannit@bwecorp.com. 
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~ COMPOST and MULCH 
— Investing in 
vineyard health 


by Christy Porter 
California Integrated Waste 
Management Board, Sacramento, CA 


fter harvest, Will Bakx loads 

trucks with compost and mulch 

for delivery to vineyards in 

Sonoma and Napa counties. 

Bakx, a soil scientist for Sonoma 
Compost in Petaluma, CA, produces 
high-quality compost from urban yard 
trimmings. Many vineyard managers 
who apply compost and mulch after 
harvest are finding these products to be 
useful components of their vineyard 
floor management program. 

While some vineyard managers pur- 
chase these soil amendments, others 
make their own compost from grape 
pomace. Either way, compost and 
mulch are products that result from 
recycling materials that might other- 
wise be wasted. As many communities 
collect yard trimmings at the curb to 
reduce organic materials going to land- 
fills, these materials are being trans- 
formed into valuable soil amendments 
by producers such as Bakx. Growers 
and researchers alike are discovering 
the benefits of these recycled soil 
amendments. 


Beneficial microbes in compost 
may help reduce phylloxera 
damage 

Under the guidance of phylloxera 
researcher Dr. Jeffrey Granett in the UC 


Davis Entomology Department, Ph.D. 
candidate Don Lotter has been moni- 
toring damage caused by phyllexera in 
organic vineyards for two years. 
“Indications are that vineyards using 
compost are doing well if they’ve been 
applying compost for at least four or 
five years,” according to Lotter. 

Lotter’s research shows significantly 
less root rot (11.8%) in organically man- 
aged phylloxerated vineyards than on 
phylloxerated roots from convention- 
ally managed vineyards (27.1%). Each 
of the six organic and seven conven- 
tionally farmed vineyards that were 
monitored have similar sand/silt/clay 
ratios. All of the vineyards showing 
favorable results are using compost in 
combination with winter cover crops. 

Phylloxera feeding on the grape roots 
make the grapevine vulnerable to infec- 
tion by fungal pathogens, such as 
Fusarium. However, in the organically 
managed vineyards, Lotter found a 
trend toward higher populations of 
beneficial microorganisms that are 
antagonists to Fusarium. These benefi- 
cial microbes include Trichoderma and 
Pseudomonas or Pseudomonad bacteria. 
(Additional information on UC Davis 
phylloxera research is available at 
http://entomology.ucdavis.edu/fac- 
ulty /granett/phypage.htm.) 

Compost has long been known for its 
wealth of microbial activity. Beneficial 
microbes flourish during the aerobic 
composting process, where oxygen is 
made available to the microbes either 
by turning the heap, thereby increasing 


the porosity, or by pumping air through 
a static pile. 

There is also a relationship between 
phylloxera and soil type. According to 
the University of California Pest 
Management Guidelines on Grape 
Phylloxera, “Phylloxera prefers heavy, 
clay soils, that are commonly found in 
the cooler grapegrowing regions of the 
state such as Napa, Sonoma, Lake, 
Mendocino, and Monterey counties, as 
well as the Sacramento Delta and the 
foothills.” Compost is a good soil 
amendment for improving soil struc- 
ture and aeration of these heavy soils. 

“Compost is an investment in the 
long term health of the soil and the 
plants,” asserts Bakx. 


Compost builds soils, prepares 
ground for cover crops 

John White of Pina Vineyard 
Management is a strong advocate of 
compost. He has been using compost 
for a number of years and purchases it 
from several different Napa Valley pro- 
ducers. “We apply compost before 
planting or within the first year to 
improve the heavy valley soils and to 
build soil organic matter,” says White. 
At an application rate of 10 tons per 
acre, White is applying more compost 
than most vineyard managers. 
However, the higher application rate 
may be necessary to help loosen heavy 
soils. 

Fetzer Vineyards (Hopland, CA) is a 
subject of Lotter’s phylloxera study. 
However, when asked why he uses 
compost, vineyard manager Tom Piper 
doesn’t even mention phylloxera dam- 
age control. He cites improved soil 
structure, the addition of potassium, 
and beneficial microorganisms. In addi- 
tion, Fetzer sows the seeds for its 
annual cover crop onto a bed of 
recently applied compost with good 
results. Unlike Pina Vineyards, Fetzer 
makes its own compost on-site. 

“We make about 200 tons of compost 
every year from our pomace,” explains 
Piper. “We turn it with a front-end 
loader, so we didn’t need to invest in 
any special equipment.” Compost is 
applied at about one ton per acre to 
established Fetzer vineyards and two 
tons per acre for new plantings. 

Delicato Winery has been compost- 
ing grape pomace on-site for more than 
15 years. Although Delicato originally 
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invested in large-scale composting 
equipment, such as a Scarab turner, 
and sold compost to other growers, the 
winery now only makes enough for its 
own use, selling the remaining pomace 
for animal feed. 

“Grape compost makes a great soil 
amendment,” says Bud _ Bradley, 
Delicato’s director of grower relations. 
“It helps make the soil what I call 
healthy, improving drainage, and 
water-holding capacity.” Bradley touts 
the widely held view that soils high in 
organic matter are not as attractive to 
nematodes. Delicato vineyards receive 
an average of five tons per acre of com- 
post each year over 130 acres. Lab 
analysis of the compost is a standard 
practice at Delicato. Characteristics 
tested include nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potassium (NPK), other soil nutri- 
ents, and heavy metals. 


Compost may contribute to 
healthier vines and increase yields 

Andrew Hoxsey of Yount Mill 
Vineyards is now in his third year of 
making compost for his organic vine- 
yard with restricted inputs. After 
experimenting with commercially pro- 
duced compost, he decided to try mak- 
ing his own custom blend. He now 
blends 40% pomace and 30% turkey 
manure with 30% composted yard 
trimmings from a local commercial 
compost producer. 

Hoxsey is pleased with his blend and 
finds that vines that were stressed in 
1995 and 1996 now appear healthier. 
“The primary reason we use compost is 


to add organic matter and boost micro- 
biological activity,” says Hoxsey. Three 
to four tons per acre of compost is 
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applied over the 600 acres of Yount Mill 
vineyards. 

Other vineyards have seen improved 
vine vigor and yield with compost 
applications. Bob Pestoni of Upper 
Valley Recycling (St. Helena, CA), pro- 
ducer of Harvest Compost, contracted 
with Dr. Paul Skinner of Vineyard 
Investigations to study the effect of his 
compost on vineyard yields. Skinner 
compared the effects of compost to a 
control (no applied soil amendments) 
in Robert Mondavi Winery’s Tokolon Z 
block of Cabernet Sauvignon on St. 
George rootstock. 

After three consecutive years, the 


Continued on page 69 
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SAVVY MARKETING 


by Millie Howie 


WOsT PEOPLE, have already 


decided on the meal they are going to 
fix before they choose a wine to accom- 
pany the meal,” says Carolyn Martini, 
president, Louis M. Martini Winery (St. 
Helena, CA), “but the average person 
often gets confused trying to determine 
a satisfactory pairing. We have been 
searching for a way to guide the public 
into getting the most enjoyment from 
the wine they choose when it accompa- 
nies foods they normally eat.” 

Out of that belief, the Martinis put a 
team together and came up with “Food 
First,” an experiential food- and wine- 
tasting kit, containing the tools neces- 
sary to demonstrate how the taste of 
wine changes when consumed with 
different types of food and various 
methods of preparation. 

“In developing Food First we consid- 
ered two things,” Martini explains. 
“First, we wanted to come up with 
something we could send to consumers 
anywhere in the world that would give 
them an introduction to the Martini 
family and Louis M. Martini wines. 
Second, we were looking for an idea 
which would help educate retailers and 
restaurant staffs about suitable recom- 
mendations regarding food and wine 
choices. 

“We recognized that what’s impor- 
tant to the restaurant is the food first. 
Everything else — music, chairs, table 
settings, general ambiance, and yes, 
even the wine — comes next,” Martini 
states. “So we thought, ‘How about a 
tasting kit, put together from the view- 
point of a chef or restaurateur?” 

Bob Matheny, vice president of sales 
and marketing, and Susan Garden, 
marketing analyst, began brainstorm- 
ing ideas of what the kit should contain 
and what its goal should be. “My desire 
was for a portable tool for experiment- 
ing with food and wine pairings, that 
didn’t call for elaborate preparation or 
exotic ingredients,” Matheny recalls. 
The working title was “Wine Tour in a 
Box,” and two caveats were “keep it 
simple and make it user friendly.” 

Matheny, aware he did not have the 
expertise to create the tool he had in 
mind, took the idea to designer David 
Mantel, David Mantel & Associates 
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Martini’s Food First Kit helps educate retailers and restaurant staffs about how to make 


appropriate wine recommendations. 


(San Francisco, CA), and culinary con- 
sultant and chef, Jamie Morningstar 
Bertoli (St. Helena, CA). Mantel’s staff 
suggested the elements to be included 
in the kit and created a colorful printed 
fiber-board box to contain them. 

The kit includes a video and a taste 
matrix, laminated in plastic. Die-cut 
partitions in the box hold small jars of 
salsa and pasta sauce, a bag of dried 
bing cherries, and a packet of miniature 
tasting spoons. Collateral pieces 
include a wallet-size replica of the 


matrix, a pad of evaluation forms, a set 
of recipe cards, a how-to brochure, and 
a booklet about the Martini family and 
its wines. Each kit also contains a 
refund coupon which may be applied 
to purchase of two bottles of Louis M. 
Martini wine. 

“I was always interested in helping 
the public learn more about the impres- 
sions various flavors and combinations 
of flavor have on the tastes buds,” com- 
ments Bertoli, “So, when Bob came to 
me with the Martinis’ thoughts about 
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Food First, I was eager to be part of the 
project.” It was Bertoli who came up 
with the matrix, an extension of a food 
and wine compatibility guide devel- 
oped by Louis P. Martini, past board 
chairman, some years earlier. 

The matrix is a simple device to 
encourage consumers to break down 
the rigid “red wine with meat; white 
wine with fish” approach to food and 
wine by putting the emphasis on fla- 

r. “There are no hard and fast rules; 
no right or wrong answers,” says 
Martini. “We realized that, to be work- 
able, the matrix had to be based on 
what people liked. It should lead the 
wine drinker to the answer to a ques- 
tion as basic as, ‘I want to prepare my 
grandmother’s recipe for macaroni 
and cheese. What wine goes with it?’ 
What the kit says is, ‘Exercise your 
taste buds.’” 

The four flavor quadrants of the 
matrix are designed to offer simple 
guidelines leading to satisfying wine 
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choices. “Because I had worked on 
flavor combinations for 15 years — 
ever since my days as chef at Inglenook 
Winery — it was pretty a much a task 
of taking my notes and putting them 
into a workable format,” says Bertoli. 
Each square of the matrix describes a 
flavor — mild to strong, and a style of 
cooking — from hearty to light — with 
examples of dishes which fit the 
descriptors, along with suggested wine 
choices. 

Bertoli prepared sample recipes, rep- 
resentative of the flavor styles, to be 
included in the kit for consumers to use 
in conducting their own tasting experi- 
ments. “The kit is not a one time thing,” 
explains Garden. “You don’t just do it 
once and toss it out. It’s on-going, so 
the learning curve continues.” 

Bertoli’s next charge was to look at 
food flavors in relation to the flavors of 
six popular Martini wines and come up 
with actual containers of food items 
which could be included in the kit for 
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consumers to use as they explored var- 
ious food/wine combinations. She 
began experimenting with marinades, 
but discovered that the oils in most 
marinades overpowered the wines. 

Then Bertoli switched to things with 
a “discovery” response; flavors that 
would give the taster an immediate 
impression — favorable or unpleasant 
— after a bite of the food and a sip of 
the wine. She did her own formula- 
tions for the pasta wine sauce and 
roasted tomatillo salsa which are 
included in the kit. 

In addition to these well-considered 
selections, the group looked for a way to 
spell out the purpose and use of the kit in 
easy, understandable terms. Mantel 
drafted a script for an eight-minute 
video, starting with the basic question, 
“What is this food and wine pairing 
thing anyway, and why is it important?” 
He felt, since this was a Martini presen- 
tation, that it was important for Carolyn 
Martini and her brother, winemaker 
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Michael Martini, to appear in the video. 
Mantel framed a series of questions, 
and Carolyn and Michael formulated the 
responses which are in the video. 
Bertoli’s part in the video was to walk a 
young couple through the steps of the 
Food First tasting, and explain the use of 
the matrix. “One of my biggest fears, as 
we worked on this project,” she admits, 
“was that, if we were not very careful, 
we would end up with something which 
catered only to wine snobs, and heaven 
knows, there are enough of them out 
there already.” The ease with which her 
guinea pig couple captured the basics of 
the matrix in the video allayed her fears. 
The Food First project began in 
January, 1997, and the group had a pro- 
totype kit ready in October. The first 
print run was 10,000 kits. The kit retails 
for $20. Design work was done by 
Kosaka Design (San Francisco, CA). 
The food-stuffs were formulated and 
packaged by California Style Gourmet 
(San Diego, CA). Ridge Crest Designer 


Services (Modesto, CA) did the print- 
ing. The elements were assembled at 
the winery. 

Kits may be ordered by calling 800- 
321-WINE or by visiting the winery’s 
website: www.louismartini.com. 

The first kits were made available to 
members of Louis M. Martini Wine 
Club. “The response was enthusiastic,” 
reports a delighted Carolyn Martini. 
“They wrote us letters telling us how 
they were using the kit — often as a 
theme for a party — and they started 
e-mailing us for more ideas.” 

In the fall of 1997, at the winery’s 
annual “Heritage Lunch,” the menu was 
built around the matrix. Four chicken 
entrées were prepared in four cooking 
styles representing each of the four fla- 
vor groups. The Heritage wines were set 
on the table, and attendees were invited 
to use the matrix to select the wine they 
felt complemented each dish best. 

Matheny uses the kit as a tool for 
wait-staff training, and the committee 
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is now developing a larger version, 
suitable for use with groups of up to 15 
people. The winery sales staff will take 
the kit to restaurants to help chefs key 
wine to their signature dishes. When 
Matheny calls on the trade, he points 
out that the matrix is not limited to 
Louis M. Martini wines, it can be used 
successfully with any wines on a 
restaurant’s list. 

Recently, the winery has added an 
illustration of the Food First matrix to 
each technical data sheet prepared by 
Michael Martini for use by the sales force 
and mailings to the press. 

“The target audience is people just like 
us,” says Carolyn Martini, “except that 
they don’t know much about wine. We 
were not aiming at the sophisticated 
wine drinker, but the wine drinker who 
was sophisticated in other ways.” As she 
says in the video, “A long time before we 
thought of the phrase ‘Food First,’ it was 
a way of life with the Martini family.” 

See TASTE MATRIX > 
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inemakers in the eastern 

US. are successfully grow- 

ing and making delicious 

red wines from Chancellor 

and Chambourcin grapes. 
Equally important, they are success- 
fully marketing them. 

European American grapes Cham- 
bourcin and Chancellor have led a con- 
troversial existence for more than 70 
years. Though Chambourcin’s parent- 
age is uncertain, it is generally catego- 
rized with Chancellor as a French 
American hybrid (also called French 
hybrids or resistant cultivars). They 
were bred to overcome disease pres- 
sures, harsh winter climates, and to 
yield wines with vinifera character. 

After the phylloxera devastation of 
European vineyards in the 1880s, 
French viticulteurs planted about one 
million acres of these and other hybrids, 
but in 1927, hybrid crosses between 
American species and Vitis vinifera were 
banned from Appellation d’Origine 
Contrdélée (AOC) vineyards because 
they threatened French viticultural tra- 
ditions. Hybrid plantings continued for 
vin ordinaire until the late 1950s. 

Before 1958, about 100,000 acres in 
France were planted to Chancellor, but 
the grape has essentially disappeared 
from French vineyards today. Some 
Chambourcin remains in the Muscadet 
area of France’s Loire Valley, perhaps 
due to its similarity to Cabernet Franc, 
the Loire’s pleasing red wine. 

In southeastern Australia, where it is 
less shackled by anti-hybrid prejudice, 
Chambourcin is being grown experi- 
mentally. 

PWV asked several eastern U.S. 
winemakers to discuss Chancellor and 
Chambourcin in this select red wine 
varietal review. 


Wine descriptors 

Cherries and a melange of red fruits 
are Chancellor descriptors offered by 
St. Julian’s (MI) co-winemaker Dave 
Miller. Fenn Valley Vineyards (MI) 
owner/ winemaker Doug Welsch adds 
that leathery aromas and tobacco char- 
acters are apparent in cooler climates, 
such as Michigan, but they are site- 
dependent. Dave Miller suggests 
“Rhéne-style finish” as a general 
descriptor for his and other Chan- 
cellors. 

Where the climate is warmer and 


Mark Renzaglia, 
winemaker 

Alto Pass, IL 
Chancellor/Chambourcin 


Tony Kooyumjian, 
winemaker 
Augusta, MO 
Chambourcin 


Eric Miller, 
owner/winemaker 
Chadds Ford, PA 
Chambourcin 


Joal Wolf, winemaker 
Conneaut Lake, PA 

Lake Erie 

Sadsbury Red (Chancellor), 
Finn Ditch Red 
(Chambourcin) 


Doug Welsch, owner / 
Dan McNulty, winemaker, 
Fennville, MI 

Lake Michigan Shore 
Chancellor/Chambourcin 


Jim Doolittle, 
owner/winemaker 
Trumansburg, NY 

Finger Lakes 

Chambourcin 


Ted Huber, 
owner/winemaker 
Borden, IN 
Chancellor/Chambourcin 


Donna Warneke, 
winemaker 

Augusta, MO 
Chancellor/Chambourcin 


Dick Naylor, owner 
Ted Potter, winemaker 
Stewartstown, PA 
Chambourcin 


David Miller, 

Chaz Catherman, 
winemakers 

Paw Paw, MI 
Chancellor/Chambourcin 


John Sotelo, winemaker 
Little Compton, RI 
Southeastern New England 
Chancellor 


Jon Held, owner 
David Johnson, winemaker 
Hermann, MO Chancellor 
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fruit gets riper, cherry and red fruits are 
quite dominant. Conneaut Cellars’ 
(PA) winemaker Joal Wolf adds red 
stone fruits, in particular, to the list of 
descriptors. 

“Chambourcin flavors depend on 
wine age and the oak ageing regime,” 
says Naylor Cellars (PA) owner Dick 
Naylor. With limited oak, the wine has 
bright raspberry notes. As it ages, cher- 
ries are more prominent. When the 
wine has extended oak ageing, it devel- 
ops tarry and leathery elements over 
time. 

Augusta Winery’s (MO) Cham- 
bourcin style is driven by blackberry 
and raspberry fruit, winemaker Tony 
Kooyumjian says. It’s complexed by 
licorice, cigar box, and cedar qualities. 

“Tl would describe Chambourcin as 
black fruit like black cherry, blackberry, 
blueberry, with spice and smoke,” says 
Eric Miller of Chaddsford (PA). “It has 
low tannin and is at its best either in its 
first three years with a solid backbone of 
acid around 0.6 TA with 3.35 pH. It is 
prone to Brett infections, and I’ve 
noticed many winemakers confuse the 
leather, barnyard, and occasional iodine- 
like flavors that can develop as varietal.” 


Wine styles 

Stone Hill’s winemaker David 
Johnson says that Chancellor is suited to 
several styles. Stone Hill’s Chancellor 
has been a light, fruity wine. 

Ted Huber (Huber Winery, IN) uses 
Chancellor in a variety of wines includ- 
ing a medium-bodied dry varietal aged 
in American oak, a slightly sweet full- 
bodied red blend labeled St. John’s Red, 
and a crisp, fruity blush wine using the 
free run portions drained off during 
saignee fermentation. It is Chancellor's 
versatility that appeals to Huber, despite 
its drawbacks. 

Other producers, such as Fenn Valley, 
are striving to make a fairly structured 
red wine, approachable in youth but 
with moderate ageability. 

Naylor no longer bottles a varietal 
Chancellor because he could not elimi- 
nate the so-called hybrid taste. “No 
matter what we did, it was always there 
in the background. Today, we use Chan- 
cellor as part of a red blend.” 

Welsch and Mark Renzaglia (Alto 
Vineyards, IL) have not encountered the 
hybrid taste problem. 

To avoid any stigma a hybrid may 


carry and to promote place of origin, 
Sakonnet Vineyards (RI) gives its 100% 
varietal Chancellor a proprietary name, 
Rhode Island Red, which has a proven 
track record of being able to age up to 
10 years in the bottle, reports John 
Sotello, winemaker. 

Because Naylor believes that 
Chambourcin is the best red grape that 
can be grown east of the Rockies, he’s 
made it in a number of styles, from 
Nouveau to aged two years in oak and 
blended with a small percentage of 
Cabernet Sauvignon. In the best years, 
he makes a Spanish Grand Reserva style 
aged for three years in puncheons and 
bottle-aged another year before release. 
He’s also produced a_ Port-style 
Chambourcin. 

“Fruit is not a dominant factor in 
Chambourcin,” he says. “Elegance over- 
all with a soft, lingering finish is what we 
shoot for in an oak-aged wine.” 

Augusta Winery is promoting 
Chambourcin as an oak-aged red com- 
parable in style to a California Merlot. 
The winery also makes a Port-style 
wine. 

With Chambourcin under propri- 
etary name Heritage, Huber Winery 
strives for a full-bodied wine, moderate 
to high in oak perception, with a pleas- 
ant fruity character, spice notes, and 
lingering finish. 


Viable sites 

“Southwestern Michigan is the north- 
ern extreme where Chambourcin can be 
ripened,” says Welsch. “It’s the last 
grape we harvest because it needs the 
advantage of the full season. In some 
years, we can’t get it fully ripe. Chan- 
cellor, an earlier ripener, can be grown 
further north.” 

Naylor notes that Chambourcin was 
introduced into New York state through 
Canada, but it failed to ripen in either 
place. “It worked its way to Ohio, where 
it was first reported as doing well. From 
there, it became popular in southern 
Michigan, southern Pennsylvania, and 
as far south as North Carolina. But in 
South Carolina, where it was too warm, 
the grape didn’t color.” 


Maximizing sites 

Welsch trellises Chancellor and 
Chambourcin similarly, but reports that 
they are “totally different in the vine- 
yard.” Chancellor is very disease prone 


and requires severe thinning. Cham- 
bourcin, with looser clusters, is disease 
resistant. 

For this reason, Welsch believes that 
Chancellor will not continue to be 
grown if and when there are bans on 
Mancozeb and Dithane pesticides. 

Welsch also notes that if Chancellor is 
sourced from a grower more interested 
in production than quality, there is little 
chance of making high-quality wine. “T 
can say this because we both grow and 
buy it. 

“The best Chancellor is the fruit we 
grow because we exercise three crop 
controls. We prune in winter, but we 
cluster thin to four clusters per shoot 
right after bloom. Then just before 
veraison, we evaluate the vines, and 
those with light foliage may have fruit 
dropped. 

“For Chambourcin, only a post-bloom 
thinning may be required,” concludes 
Welsch. 

Jim Doolittle (Frontenac Point, NY) 
cites that one of the most important viti- 
cultural changes that he has made for 
Chambourcin over the last three years is 
severe pruning to 20 to 30 buds per vine. 
Flower cluster thinning to one cluster 
per shoot is done when late bud break 
occurs to optimize ripening during a 
shortened growing season. 

Dave Miller, who worked extensively 
with growers during his years in the 
Michigan State University (MSU) horti- 
cultural department, notes that growers 
are becoming increasingly aware that if 
Chancellor is not thinned, it does not 
ripen. On the plus side, Miller points out 
that Chancellor is more cold-hardy than 
Chambourcin, which damages easily in 
a severe winter. Chambourcin is also 
quite weak when grown in sandy, well- 
drained soils. To make up for this defi- 
ciency, Miller recommends using root 
stocks such as 3309 or 5BB for these sites, 
although more research is necessary to 
determine which rootstocks are best 
under various conditions. 


Addressing challenges 

Jon Held (Stone Hill, MO) admits that 
Chancellor has been removed from 
Stone Hill’s vineyards. “Chancellor has 
so many negatives stacked against it. It 
is susceptible to every disease in 
Missouri and extremely prone to Crown 
Gall. We continually replaced trunks.” 

Dave Miller noted that Chancellor 
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grown on sandy soils is less susceptible 
to Crown Gall, and Welsch agrees, 
“Chancellor is extremely soil-sensitive 
and when grown in heavier soils, 
Crown Gall is inevitable.” 

Donna Warneke reports that Montelle 
Winery (MO) has lost Chancellor in two 
vineyards due to Crown Gall. 

In addition, Held says, “Chancellor is 
susceptible to aerial phylloxera. In a 
humid year, we have so much aerial 
phylloxera and suffer so much leaf loss 
that we have a hard time ripening fruit. 
The only effective control for aerial 
phylloxera is Thiodan, and this chemi- 
cal severely burns Chancellor leaves. 
Essentially, we can’t use it. 

“With the fluctuating winter tempera- 
tures experienced in Missouti, it is like a 
roller coaster ride. In a warm February, 
Chancellor can have secondary and ter- 
tiary buds pushing in addition to pri- 
mary. This can be followed by a bliz- 
zard or snow storm with temperatures 
dropping into the teens for a week. 
We'll lose an entire crop. On average, 
every three years, we suffered crop loss 


due to early bud break.” 

Naylor notes that this has never hap- 
pened in his vineyards, located in 
southern Pennsylvania. “We've had 
sap move up but never severe early 
bud swell.” 

But Renzaglia says Alto Vineyards’ 
climate in TIlinois is similar to 
Missouri's. “We do have extreme tem- 
perature fluctuations in winter, but 
some of our Chancellor is doing well, 
and we'll keep growing it as long as we 
can. However, we are looking to 
Chambourcin as the premium red.” 

Welsch mentions that in August, 
Chambourcin at Fenn Valley develops 
what is assumed to be oxidative stipple 
on the leaves (not due to leaf hoppers). 
This causes bronzing and reduction of 
photosynthetic ability. 

Naylor says he has had the problem 
in drought years, but as vineyards 
matured, it has diminished. “We 
assume that this is because Cham- 
bourcin sinks its roots very slowly.” 

Welsch counters that his vines 
develop the stipple in both wet and dry 


 Filtrox: 


years and that it does not seem to be 
age-dependent. 

Dave Miller says the condition is one 
peculiar to Chambourcin. So far, he has 
been unable to identify the problem. 


Crop yields and sugars 

Naylor says Chambourcin yields 
should be kept to 2 to 2.5 tons/acre 
(TPA). Chancellor can go to 3 to 3.5 
TPA. 

Kooyumjian reports 4 to 5 TPA for 
Chambourcin. “We have no problem 
with Chambourcin at high crop loads,” 
he contends. “There’s no effect on fruit 
quality. Our one problem is late ripen- 
ing about the third or fourth week in 
September. By then, it can be quite cool 
and hitting a good acid/sugar balance is 
just about impossible.” 

Warneke cites Chambourcin crop 
yields as high as 9 TPA. She maintains 
that the winery has controlled levels to 
as low as 3 TPA to improve color, but 
without success. Coloration remains 
problematic at Montelle. 

Sustained low temperatures can 
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THE NEW TRADITION” 


. The grapes come from Carneros. Maipo. The Barossa Valley. 
The wines voyage over oceans, journey across continents. 
Yet often the fate of even the most promising vintage 
comes down to a distance equal to a winemaker’s thumb. 
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GOING TO GREAT LENGTHS 
TO PRESERVE YOUR WINE. 


After moving from barrel to bottle, 
after traveling across mountain and 
sea, after years of resting peace- 
fully in dark caves or cellars, a 
wine’s time finally comes. 
When it’s poured, sam- 
pled and declared to be 
an ambrosia of the gods. 
Or nature’s own sweet 
nectar. Or, Bacchus forbid, 
to taste of dirty wash rags. 

All things being equal 
between two bottles of wine, 
the difference between 
“magnificent” and “musty” 
can be all of 45 millime- 
ters. Not coincidentally, 
that just happens to be the length 
of a SupremeCorg? 


A near-perfect seal, SupremeCorg helps 
prevent leakage and evaporation, helps 
eliminate musty flavors, and wont break. 


SUPREMECORQ: DESIGNED 
TO KEEP FINE WINE FINE. 


Every year, wineries all over the 
world lose millions of dollars of 
product due to the off flavors from 


© 1998. SupremeCorq is a registered trademark and The New Tradition is a trademark of Supreme Corq, Inc. Foreign & other patents pending, Patents 5,480,915; 5,496,862 5,692,629, 5,710,184. 


traditional closures. Combine this 
with the fact these closures can 
also chip during bottling and break 
while opening, and winemakers are 
left looking for something better. 


Often what should be a wonderful bottle of wine is spoiled by 
a little something measuring exactly 45 millimeters in length. 
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Unfortunately, that’s been the 
nature of traditional closures. 
Until now. Until SupremeCorgq. 

SupremeCorg is quite possibly 
the world’s most perfect seal. It’s 
a synthetic closure that helps pre- 
vent leakage and evaporation, will 
not break, comes in a number of 
colors, and is recyclable. And, best 
of all, it helps prevent musty fla- 
vors in wine. 


PROVEN AROUND 
THE WORLD. 


SupremeCorgq was developed in 
collaboration with some of the most 
renowned wineries in Washington, 
Oregon and California. Winemak- 
ers sought a more consistent cork. 
One that would not break during 
bottling or when opened. One 


Every bottle. Every time. And that 


From over 200 wineries 
around the world, millions of 
bottles of wine have been 
sealed with SupremeCorgq. 
ss cece arancmmncea 
that would preserve the 
fruits of their labors 
from off flavors that 
often occur because of ; 
a bad closure. 

Four years of design 
and development, trial 
and testing, prototypes 
and refinements later 
came what could be 
called the wine world’s 

most perfect seal. 

So much so that 

millions of bot- 
tles of wine have 
already been sealed 
with SupremeCorq, 
from more than 200 
wineries around the 
world. From South 
Africa to America, 
from Australia to 
from Great 
Britain to Italy. 

For information, 
contact our distributor, 
Scott Laboratories, at a 
1-800-821-7254 or reach them by 
fax at 707-765-6674. 

Or contact Supreme Corq by 
phone at 253-395-8712, by fax at 
253-395-8713 or via our Web site: 
http://www.supremecorq.com. 

When it comes to preserving 
the taste of fine wine, you'll find 
that SupremeCorg measures up. 
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VARIETAL REWIEW 


severely damage Chambourcin and 
restrict crop load. “In late January 1994, 
at MSU’s southwest research station, 
lows of -17°F were recorded, and 
Chambourcin sustained considerable 
damage,” Dave Miller reports. “But we 
still got a crop of 2 to 2.5 TPA where nor- 
mal is 4 to 5 TPA. “Since this experience, 
we replaced all Chambourcin trunks 
and retain a sucker at the soil level to 
renew trunks when necessary.” 

Generally, at harvest, Chancellor has 
lower sugars than Chambourcin. “We 
need to stop believing that Brix is an 
indication of ripeness,” Welsch pro- 
poses. “If I had to characterize it, we 
don’t get Chambourcin as ripe as 
Chancellor, yet sugars are higher.” 

Kooyumjian says Chambourcin does 
not achieve high sugar levels in 
Missouri. Maximum is 21° Brix with 19° 
Brix most typical. Sugar/acid balance is 
good and Augusta Chambourcins gen- 
erally have medium to medium-heavy 
body with excellent color. 


In the cellar 

Welsch explains that the two varietals, 
both machine harvested, are handled 
somewhat differently in Fenn Valley’s 
cellar. 

Several practices, however, are simi- 
lar. Must is inoculated with cultured 
yeast, followed by ML culture inocula- 
tion at 10° to 15° Brix. Once fermenta- 
tion starts, the cap is punched down two 


to three times daily. 

About 65% of Chancellor is crushed. 
The remainder is fermented as whole 
berries. Pressing is done at dryness after 
a seven to 10-day fermentation. 

For Chambourcin, half the berries are 
crushed, and a method of late carbonic 
maceration is employed. After 10 days, 
fermentation begins to slow, and when 
the head space is gassed with CO,, the 
fermentors are sealed. Pressing is done 
after an additional 30 days. 

For both varieties, chaptalization is 
done prior to fermentation, as needed. 
It’s based on an estimate of potential 
juice yields. 

Doolittle also prefers extended macer- 
ation (28 to 34 days) for Chambourcin, 
but he does not consider it a form of late 
carbonic maceration since only 10% of 
the berries remain uncrushed. It is aged 
for two years in American oak barrels to 
permit black cherry and raspberry char- 
acter to develop. 

At Huber Winery, grapes are 
crushed and destemmed, but 20% to 
30% of the free run juice is immedi- 
ately drained off. The remaining must 
is inoculated and ferments in seven to 
ten days before pressing. “The initial 
juice fraction drained off is used to 
add color and increase acidity in our 
blush wine,” reports Huber. “The 
juice is also used to enhance color and 
aroma for our blended Generations dry 
red. This process helps us to overcome 


both varietal and terroir factors that 
tend to inhibit color, aroma, and tan- 
nin extraction. By paying close atten- 
tion to both pH and TA levels, the 
resulting Chambourcin and Chan- 
cellor wines can be both well-bal- 
anced and full-bodied.” 

Eric Miller (Chaddsford) makes two 
Chambourcin wines, Seven Valleys and 
Proprietor’s Reserve Red. For the 
Reserve, one-third is whole berries, 
crushed 80%, which peak at 85°F during 
primary fermentation and remain on 
the skins for 14 days at or below 65°F 
and then pressed. One-third is thermally 
vinified without skins. One-third is 
destemmed, 80% unbroken berries 
which peak at 85°F during primary fer- 
mentation, then cooled to 65°F and 
pressed off the skins between 5° and 8° 
Brix. The three lots are assembled and 
finished with toasted U.S. oak chips at 
50 lbs per 1,000-gal. 

Kooyumjian utilizes a fairly short skin 
contact time in Chambourcin produc- 
tion. Wine is pressed at 1° to 2° Brix 
after about seven days. He prefers to 
focus more on fruit flavors than Cham- 
bourcin’s limited tannins. 

Joal Wolf (Conneaut Cellars) crushes 
20% of the fruit (leaving 80% whole 
berries) and ferments Chambourcin and 
Chancellor separately in one-ton bins. 
Grapes are stomped by winemaker’s 
feet in rubber boots until fermentation 
starts, then the cap is punched down by 
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hand three times each day. Pressing is at 
1°Brix after about seven to ten days. 
Chambourcin (Finn Ditch Red) is aged 
for 12 months in three-year-old Amer- 
ican oak barrels. Chancellor (Sadsbury 
Red) is aged for six months in four-year- 
old American oak barrels, previously 
used for Chambourcin. 

“We aim for a cigar-box characteristic 
with moderate tannins and fruit flavors 
for the Chambourcin, while the Chan- 
cellor has light tannin and intense fruit 
flavors,” says Wolf. 

Welsch’s experience leads him to say 
that Chancellor is less tannic and softer. 
Blended with Chancellor (about 75%), 
Chambourcin (about 25%) is a source of 
tannins but, “we're not talking tannic by 
California standards,” he notes. 

Huber also blends 30% Chancellor 
with 70% Chambourcin into a medium 
bodied Generations blend aged in first 
and second fill oak. 

On some sites, Chancellor respires 
acid quickly and requires correcting for 
high pH before bottling. Welsch admits 
to a pH problem with Chancellor. He 


does not know why, but speculates that 
there may be some buffering occurring 
in the pigments. 

At Fenn Valley, correction for high pH 
is done at cold stabilization. The wine is 
chilled and seeded with cream of tartar, 
followed by an acidity check. Acid addi- 
tion trials are conducted, and tartaric 
acid is added while the wine is cold. 

“We play this game every year,” 
Welsch admits. “We ask how much can 
we acidulate to drop the pH from 3.9 to 
3.5 or 3.55 without making the wine 
puckery? As a Chancellor cellar man- 
agement problem, pH is number one.” 

Renzaglia has similar problems with 
both Chancellor and Chambourcin. 


Oak regimes 

Kooyumjian has never had good luck 
with oak chips. Oak flavor is added as a 
singular note, but chips do not add any 
element of complexity. He has not 
observed a big difference between 
French and American oak in overall 
impact on the wine. As a result, he 
chooses less expensive American oak for 
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18 to 24 months. 

American oak barrels are used exclu- 
sively at Fenn Valley. They are “stripped 
out” first by white wines. A blend of 
both American and French oak chips is 
also used. 

“Chancellor takes well to oak, but 
Chambourcin’s high fruit composition, 
both in aroma and flavor, makes it sus- 
ceptible to over-oaking,” Welsch notes. 

Naylor ages Chambourcin for two 
years in a combination of older French 
and American oak. This is also the 
choice of Sakonnet’s John Sotelo in 
choosing a combination of two to three- 
year-old American (75% of total) and 
French cooperage for up to 18 months 
barrel ageing, depending on the vintage. 

Both Chancellor and Chambourcin 
have given winemakers in the eastern 
U.S. viable and competitive wines to 
satisfy growing demand in the current 
red wine boom. ® 


PWV thanks the Held family, owners of 
Stone Hill Winery, Hermann, MO, for hosting 
the varietal review discussion/tasting. 
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” How GIS can help 


vineyard development 


by Jamie Carothers, 
VESTRA Resources, Inc. 


ess Collection Winery (Napa, 
CA) is implementing an in- 
house geographic informa- 
tion system. The system will 
give Richard Camera, direc- 
tor of vineyard operations, a geo- 
graphic basis for organizing, display- 
ing, and evaluating all of the 
information available about his vine- 
yards, including soil type, irrigation 
layout, rootstocks, yields, and more 


from outside consultants, surveyors, 
and engineers. 

The information will be organized 
into spatial databases, and the winery 
will manage and update the informa- 
tion in-house. The Hess Collection is 
using a number of modern technolo- 
gies, with a geographic information 
system (GIS) as the centerpiece. 

Camera expects to use the system to 
help him manage development of two 
large new vineyards and several small 
ones. These projects will add 450 acres 
to the winery’s 750 planted acres in 
California. “I have been looking for a 
program which would allow me to 
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organize the large amount of data 
involved in the decision-making 
process,” says Camera. 

“My university degree was in geog- 
raphy, and with it I developed a fond- 
ness for maps. This has always had an 
influence on my view of the world and 
on my management style.” One look 
around his office yields an apprecia- 
tion for the importance of maps in 
managing Hess Collection vineyards, 
both existing and _ developing. 
Camera’s predilection for maps cou- 
pled with The Hess Collection’s philos- 
ophy of being innovative and in front 
of the pack combined to produce 
strong support for the GIS project. 


What is GIS? 

Environmental Systems Research 
Institute, Inc. (ESRI), a world leader in 
the field of GIS software, offers this 
formal definition of a geographic infor- 
mation system: 

An organized collection of computer 
hardware, software, geographic data, 
and personnel designed to efficiently 


A 3-D view of The Hess Collection’s American Canyon vineyard development, using GIS software. Purple blocks identify rootstock. The “Identify 


Results” box shows the database attached to vine rows (blocks, subblock, rootstock, etc.). 
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capture, store, update, manipulate, 
analyze, and display geographically 
referenced information. 

While accurate, comprehensive, and 
widely accepted, this definition does 
not help the newcomer to GIS a great 
deal. Perhaps the following definition 
from ESRI offers more: A GIS is a com- 
puter-based tool for mapping and 
analyzing things that exist and events 
that happen on earth, using common 
database operations such as query 
(asking questions of data) and statisti- 
cal analysis, with the unique visual- 
ization and geographic analysis bene- 
fits offered by maps. 

Another way to explain GIS is by 
analogy: consider several patchwork 
quilts spread upon a bed. Each quilt 
represents a different layer of infor- 
mation (e.g., yield, wine quality, rain- 
fall, soil, chemistry, rootstock, clonal 
selection, rows, block boundaries, irri- 
gation, etc.), and each patch represents 
a different area within that layer. The 
bed represents the geographic extent 


of the entire project. 

In addition to the spatial data — the 
shape of each patch and its location in 
the quilt — there exists descriptive or 
attribute data — the stuffing inside 
the quilt — describing the attributes 
associated with each patch. The more 
layers of patches overlaid one upon 
the other and the more detailed the 
attributes within each layer, the more 
richly detailed the information 
“quilt.” 

The GIS is not simply a computer 
system for making thematic maps of 
various locations at different scales 
with attractive colors (although it 
does this quite well); rather, the major 
advantage of the GIS is that it allows 
complex and detailed analysis of the 
spatial relationships between map fea- 
tures and their descriptive data. 

As intelligent humans, we can only 
effectively track three or four layers of 
information overlay before record 
keeping becomes a nightmare. Here is 
where modern computer hardware 


and GIS software become useful. GIS 
software is the organizational tool, 
allowing today’s super-fast computers 
to handle the numerous (and some- 
times quite extensive) layers with 
ease. The software tools Camera and 
others at Hess Collection are using 
include ArcView® with the Spatial 
Analyst® extension (by ESRI) and 
VESTRA AgPlan® (by VESTRA 
Resources, Inc.). 


GIS introduction at Hess Collection 
Don Gordon, a Senior GIS Analyst 
with VESTRA Resources, Inc., initially 
presented the capabilities of the ESRI 
and VESTRA software products to 
Camera. In addition to Gordon’s 
demonstrations, Camera explains, “The 
free GIS software that is available from 
ESRI’s website was very instrumental 
in convincing me that [GIS] would be of 
great value to us as a company.” The 
freeware to which he refers is Arc- 
Explorer, available from ESRI’s website 
(http:www.esri.com/arcexplorer). 
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Value of a good database design 
One key element critical to the suc- 
cess of a GIS is the initial database 
design. The completeness and accu- 
racy of the initial database determines 
the type and quality of analysis possi- 
ble, as well as the products available in 
the final system. Some of the first ques- 
tions to be answered are: What are the 
problems to be solved? What are the 
final products to be made — reports, 
working maps, presentation-quality 
maps — and how frequently might 
each be generated? Who is the 
intended audience for these products? 
“Gathering answers to the questions 
— What are the problems? Who is 
going to use the system? What final 
products are needed? — is the needs 
assessment phase of the project” 
explains Dean Roczen, VESTRA’s GIS 
analyst supervising the Hess 
Collection project. “The needs assess- 
ment is used for the subsequent data- 
base design. Then the database design 
ensures our client receives a final prod- 


uct that gives them the information 
and analysis they need. We will stan- 
dardize information in the database so 
our clients are able to have consistent 
expectations. A mouse-click on any 
vineyard map display will identify the 
information they expect, such as block 
and sub-block numbers, rootstock, 
clones, date planted, and so forth.” 


Importance of positional accuracy 

Another essential element to the suc- 
cess of a GIS is the positional accuracy 
of the geographic data. Remember that 
old computer saying “Garbage In, 
Garbage Out”? The same holds true for 
today’s modern GIS. Going back to our 
analogy, if the quilts (the layers) are not 
positioned correctly on the bed (the 
project area), the result (the GIS) looks 
very messy. 

One solution to geographically con- 
trol the GIS is the use of the Global 
Positioning System (GPS) to orient the 
precise locations of “patches” within 
the “quilt.” Another solution is the use 


GOT WEEDS? GET A KIMCO! 
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of orthophotographs (aerial pho- 
tographs corrected not only for varia- 
tions in terrain but also for other geo- 
graphic errors inherent to aerial 
photographs). Hess Collection uses a 
GPS technician from VESTRA to gather 
position coordinates of various fea- 
tures, such as vineyard blocks, preser- 
vation oak trees, project boundaries, 
and underground pipeline locations. 

“On one property I needed to isolate 
several areas that were restricted from 
planting,” explains Camera. “There 
were two archeological sites, one his- 
torical site, and at least two botanical 
sites. We used a GPS unit to precisely 
outline these sites, so our compliance 
to the law is well-documented.” 

Aerial or satellite imagery is another 
data-rich source that can provide a 
wealth of information about where 
things are located and what they look 
like. Multi-spectral aerial or satellite 
imagery (similar to that used in the 
NASA GRAPES project), uses different 
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undercarriage and other low-mainte- 
nance features. The HD 4500 is pow- 
ered by an 80hp John Deere 4.5-liter 
diesel, and the HD 4520 is powered by 
a 115hp John Deere 4.5-liter turbo 
diesel. 

The Posi-Track HD features a remov- 
able Category 2 three-point hitch and a 
45hp hydraulic PTO shaft. The rubber- 
tracked Posi-Track exerts only 2.65psi 
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pact dozer, featuring a six-way blade, 
or into a loader with a universal quick- 
attach, and can accept attachments such 
as: brushcutters, forks, post-hole dig- 
gers, trenchers, and backhoes. 

The tracks are 18-inch-wide rubber/ 
Kevlar. Operating weight (with a three- 
point hitch) is 7,700 lbs. The Posi- Track 
has two standard auxiliary pumps for 
attachments, 19gpm and 30gpm. 

For more information, contact: 

ASV Distribution, Inc. 

840 Lily Ln., Grand Rapids, MN 55744 

tel: 218/327-3434 or 800/346-5954 

fax: 218/327-9122 
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GRIPPLE, INC. 
Gripple® is the preferred 


method for joining trellis wire. The 
simplicity of Gripple’s design allows 
you to splice, tension, and re-tension 
vineyard wire in seconds. Simply pass 
your wire into the ends of the Gripple. 
Once the Gripple is in place, it automati- 
cally locks to secure the wire. Gripples 
are reusable and will not rust or corrode. 


No tools are required to use the 
Gripple, however, the Gripple Tool is a 
specialized tensioning tool designed to 
work with Gripples. The Gripple Tool is 
advantageous where access is restricted 
or where regular re-tensioning is required. 

For more information, contact: 

Gripple, Inc. 

PO Box 368, Batavia, IL 60510-0368 

tel: 800/654-0609; fax: 800/654-0689 
PLEASE SEE GRIPPLE AD, PAGE 11. 
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CAMERON & CAMERON, INC. 


Cameron & Cameron, Inc., provides 
a full selection of quality vineyard sup- 
plies to meet the needs of fellow grow- 
ers from initial planting through har- 
vest: wood or metal training stakes, 
metal T-posts, highway stakes, pipe 
endposts, pressure treated lodgepole 
pine endposts, earth anchors, cross- 
arms, open lyres, trellising hardware, 
wire, pruning shears, grape knives, 
picking lugs, and tie tape, plus deer 
and orchard wire fencing. 


Cameron & Cameron, Inc., differen- 
tiates itself with a simple, yet effective 
business philosophy: provide a quality 
product at a fair price and always 
deliver the highest level of customer 
services. Ken and Gerry Cameron are 
available to service California, and 
Clyde Cameron serves Oregon and 
Washington. 

The Cameron family settled in 
Sonoma County in the heart of the 
Russian River Valley in 1853 and have 
continuously farmed the land. Wine 
grapes have been the primary crop 
since the early 1960s. 

Cameron & Cameron, Inc., began in 
1961 and is still a family-owned and 
operated business. 

For more information, contact: 

Cameron & Cameron, Inc. 

Ken or Gerry Cameron in California 

tel: 800/546-7706 

Clyde Cameron in Oregon & Washington 

tel: 509/521-4083 


AGRI-ANALYSIS ASSOCIATES 


Agri-Analysis Associates provides a 
comprehensive panel of diagnostic tests 
to detect viral, bacterial, and fungal 
pathogens in grapevines. Sensitive and 
specific assays are available to detect 
grapevine leafroll-associated virus types, 
grapevine fanleaf virus, corky bark-asso- 
ciated virus, as well as Pierce’s Disease 
and Phytophthora spp. Information pro- 
vided by the assays helps nurseries and 
growers select the best material suitable 
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for propagation. Laboratory confirma- 
tion of field diagnosis of diseases pro- 
vides assurance that the problem is not 
related to nutrient deficiencies. 

Diagnosis and documentation of sus- 
pected fungal diseases, such as oak root 
fungus, Eutypa, Cylindrocarpon, as well as 
Phaeoacremonium, can also be performed 
in the Agri-Analysis lab using traditional 
isolation and identification procedures 
by qualified and experienced personnel. 

Agri-Analysis Associates also pro- 
vides an isozyme profile analysis on 
rootstocks using isoelectric focusing that 
can aid in the diagnosis of production 
problems in re-planted vineyards, often 
related to the inadvertent use of non- 
phylloxera-resistant varieties in infested 
soils. Isozyme profile analysis can defin- 
itively compare unknown or question- 
able rootstock samples to known stan- 
dard varieties to assure “trueness- 
to-type” in material to be propagated as 
well as planted grapevines. 

Agri-Analysis Associates can also pro- 
vide assistance in the design, lay-out, 
and analysis of data from field 
trials. Contract research projects in 
tissue culture and fungal inoculum pro- 
duction can also be performed in the 
company’s plant pathology laboratory 
equipped with full-size autoclave and 
laminar air flow hood for sterile culture 
handling. 

For more information, contact: 

Agri-Analysis Associates 

Glenn Friebertshauser 

45133 County Rd. 32 B, Davis, CA 95616 

tel: 530/757-4656; fax: 530/757-4655 

e-mail: agrialys@yvm.net 
PLEASE SEE AGRI-ANALYSIS AD, PAGE 43. 


DAVIS INSTRUMENTS 


Now you can have instant weather 
information at your fingertips... without 
wires! Davis Instruments, a leader in 
innovative weather monitoring technol- 
ogy, introduces its new wireless weather 
stations: the Wireless Weather Monitor 
II® and the Wireless Weather Wizard IIT® 
stations, now even easier to install and 
more versatile than ever. Each station 
comes completely pre-assembled, ready 
to mount on a roof or mast, and includes 
pre-mounted sensors, a radiation shield, 
and a _weather-tight shelter. The 
SensorLink™ transmitter sends data to 
the included display module up to 400 


feet away. Add as many display modules 
as you need — all without running wires 
or cables. 

For transmitting data over distances 
greater than 400 feet without wires, try 
one of Davis’ three radio transmission 
solutions that work with any Davis 
weather station — Spread-Spectrum 
radio modem, UHF radio modem, and 
cellular telephone modem. Davis’ radio 
options support a variety of transmission 
ranges and can transmit point-to-point or 
point-to-multi-point. If you don’t have an 
external power source, add the Davis 
solar power option. Pair your choice of 
radio option with the company’s 
antenna /installation kits. Whatever your 
wireless needs are, Davis has the solu- 
tions you've been looking for. 

For more information, contact: 

Davis Instruments 

3465 Diablo Ave., Hayward, CA 94545 

tel: 510/732-9229 or 800/678-3669; 

fax: 510/732-9188 
PLEASE SEE DAVIS INSTRUMENTS AD, PAGE 64. 


FICKLE HILL FENCE & SUPPLY 


Deer can destroy a significant portion 
of your vineyard, and the only effective 
way to keep deer out is with a fence. 
However, most metal fences used in 
vineyards are extremely labor intensive 
to install, not high enough, and usually 
expensive. 

Fickle Hill Fence & Supply has been 
successfully selling polypropylene deer 
control fence since 1994. This year the 
company introduced Heavy Duty 
Perimeter Fence. This fence is a black 
mesh barrier made out of UV light 
resistant polypropylene, will not rust, 
has high tensile strength, very low visi- 
bility, and makes an excellent long- 
lasting fence. Because it is 65% stronger 


than the standard deer control fence, it 
is virtually impenetrable to deer. 


Heavy Duty Perimeter Fence is very 
flexible and easy to install. It attaches to 
10-foot posts or existing trees. Roll 
dimensions are 7.5 ft. x 164 feet. The 
mesh opening is 1.5 x 1.5 inches. Retail 
price is $185. Volume discounts are 
available: 5% discount for three to four 
rolls and 10% for five to nine rolls. 
Shipping by UPS. 

Standard deer control fence is also 
available with volume discounts. The 
7.5 ft. x 330 ft. roll retails for $225, and 
the 10 ft. x 330 ft. roll is $310. 

For more information or to place an order, 
contact: 

Fickle Hill Fence & Supply 

Arcata, CA 95521 

tel: 888/633-3623 

website: www.northcoastweb.com/deerfence 


CAL-PAC 

Growers looking for a full-service 
supplier know to rely on CAL-PAC for 
a wide range of high-tech vineyard trel- 
lising products customized to meet the 
specific needs of each project. 

Over the past seven years, CAL-PAC 
has become widely associated with the 
exclusive Rib-Bak™ Steel Post. This 
high tensile product is ideal for end 
assemblies where strength really 
counts. In fact, the Rib-Bak™ was 
recently selected by Sunmaid as the 
end post of choice for D.O.V. systems. 

Already in use in Napa Valley and 
along the Central Coast, one of CAL- 
PAC’s latest ventures has been the pro- 
motion of the “V-Line” stake. Using the 
same steel as the Rib-Bak™, it adapts 
perfectly to VSP trellis systems. 


Offering a 20-30 year lifespan, the 
V-Line’s high carbon content allows it 
to be driven easily into adverse soil 
conditions unlike many other uncoated 
roll-formed steel products. 

CAL-PAC also features Ver-Trell™ 
stakes as part of a unique system 
designed primarily for vertical vine- 
yard grape developments. 

For design work, complete or retrofit- 
ted vineyard systems, bird netting, 
shade structures and much more, see 
CAL-PAC’s extensive product catalog 
or visit calpac.com, one of the first 
interactive websites in the industry. 

For more information, contact: 

CAL-PAC 

PO Box 25848, Fresno, CA 93729 

tel: 209/435-5893; fax: 209/435-3253 

website: www.cal-pac.com 


DUARTE NURSERY, INC. 


Choose Duarte Nursery Big Pot 
Benchgraft for your vineyard; measure 
the quality by their performance. 
Duarte backs your Big Pot Benchgraft 
with a guaranteed stand and offers free 
delivery in most of California and 
Oregon. 


DUARTE NURSERY: 


Duarte offers one of California’s best 
vineyard service teams. Stefan Daniels, 
Markus Bokisch, and Steve Scheuber are 
available to provide sales and service 
throughout California’s grapegrowing 
regions. With the use of Big Pot bench- 
grafts backed by consultation from 
Duarte’s vineyard service team, you're 
guaranteed a successful planting. 


Duarte defines quality as your com- 
plete satisfaction. Please call today. 

For more information, contact: 

Duarte Nursery, Inc. 

1555 Baldwin Rd., Hughson, CA 95326 

tel: 209/531-0351 or 800/GRAFTED; 

fax: 209/531-0352 
PLEASE SEE DUARTE NURSERY AD, PAGE 80. 
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EURO-MACHINES, INC. 

Euro-Machines offers the BRAUD 
Grape Harvester line. 

The Braud 524RH is a tractor-pulled 
grape harvester with up to 30% side- 
slope correction. A double-barrel pump 
off the pto eliminates a mechanical drive 
shaft. The harvesting head is suspended 
from the chassis allowing it to “float” 
and self-align whatever position the 
machine is in in relation to the vine row. 
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Bow rods provide gentle shaking of 
the vines, while the conveyor speed is 
adjustable and independent from the 
ground speed of the machine. A side- 
unloading conveyor for loading into 
bins as well as a side-dump collecting 
hopper with %-ton capacity for short 
rows is standard. All adjustments can 
be controlled from the tractor’s seat. 

Proven simplicity, ease of operation, 
and low operating costs make Euro- 
Machines’ Braud Grape Harvester a 
reliable picking tool for years of service. 
Available in used and new, self-pro- 
pelled and tractor-pulled harvesters. 

For references and inquiries, please contact: 

Euro-Machines, Inc. 

East: PO Box 843, Culpeper, VA 22701 

tel: 540/825-5700; fax: 540/825-5789 

West: 5199 Fulton Dr., Ste. 1 

Fairfield, CA 94585 

tel: 707/864-5800; fax: 707/864-5879 
PLEASE SEE EURO-MACHINES AD, PAGE 60. 


VESTRA RESOURCES, INC. 


VESTRA Resources integrates infor- 
mation into a geographic information 
system (GIS) for better information 
management and decision making for 
your vineyard or winery operation. A 
GIS allows you to integrate aerial or 
satellite imagery, global positioning 
systems, computer-aided drafting files, 
data collected from the field, and other 
mapped information about soils, vines, 
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topography, or irrigation. 

VESTRA organizes information 
using a robust database design that 
enables growers to easily access infor- 
mation on their computers. Growers 
can then use ArcView® GIS software to 
view, analyze, and map vineyards. 

New products and services at VES- 
TRA include: 

¢ One-meter multispectral aerial 
imagery with normalized difference 
vegetation index. 

¢ VESTRA AgPlan™, vineyard devel- 
opment software, for automated layout 
and statistics. 

¢ VESTRA Site Analysis™ map pack- 
age, includes topography, slope, and 
aspect. 

* Custom aerial and photogrammet- 
ric services for vineyard planning and 
analysis. 

* Certified training: Spatial Analyst 
extension® and ArcView 3.1 

VESTRA brings the best of spatial 
information technology to the wine 
industry, as authorized resellers of ESRI 
GIS software, Trimble Navigation GPS 
equipment, and SpaceImaging/ EOSAT 
satellite imagery. VESTRA can also use 
these products to deliver top quality 
services to suit your needs. 

For more information, contact: 

VESTRA Resources, Inc. 

962 Maraglia St., Redding, CA 96002 

tel: 530/223-2585; fax: 530/223-1145 

e-mail: info@vestra.com 

website: www.vestra.com 
PLEASE SEE VESTRA RESOURCES AD, PAGE 66. 


FERRARI TRACTOR CIE 


The new Ag 55 stainless steel narrow 
row lime/fertilizer/compost spreader 
offered by Ferrari Tractor is designed to 
fit six-foot or two-meter row spacings. 
Well-constructed of heavy gauge stain- 
less steel, all the spreader’s compo- 
nents have been built to last. The floor 
chain is made of 16-inch-wide stainless 
steel conveyor material, which forms 
hundreds of pockets. Each pocket fills 


uniformly with powders, such as lime, 
gypsum, soil sulfur, or rock phosphate, 
to give a uniform delivery to spinners, 
even at the lowest distribution rates. 

The multiple speed gear box and 
large delivery door can also deliver at 
high rates of distribution for compost. 
An easy-on/easy-off deflector system 
can direct distribution just to the berm 
area in bands of varying widths or can 
be removed to give three-row-width 
broadcasting. The four-foot by eight- 
foot box carries two tons of lime or 
three yards of compost. 


To accommodate the needs of any 
site, the Ag 55 is available in an all 
hydraulically powered model or as all 
ground driven. It is also available with 
ground-driven delivery (floor) chain 
and hydraulic spinners. 

For more information, contact: 

Ferrari Tractor CIE 

PO Box 1045, Gridley, CA 95948 

tel: 530/846-6401; fax: 530/846-0390 


FOX WEATHER, LLC 


Fox Weather provides specialized 
weather forecasting services for 
California water management agencies, 
flood control, and agriculture, includ- 
ing the viticulture industry. 

In addition to daily 10-day agricultural 
weather forecasts for mainly northwest- 
ern, central and southern California, Fox 
Weather has teamed up with Western 
Farm Service to provide disease weather 
forecasts for botrytis and powdery 
mildew in central and _ southern 
California. Fox Weather also provides 
fruit-frost forecasts for clients in the 
counties of Napa, Sonoma, and 
Mendocino, as well as southern Calif- 
ornia and a portion of central California. 
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Fox Weather also develops meteoro- 
logical software, including utilities that 
may be added into the Adcon 
Telemetry software environment to 
produce customized exports and analy- 
ses of meteorological and biometeoro- 
logical data. Among the reports gener- 
ated by Fox Weather’s export module 
are evapotranspiration and a cumula- 
tive botrytis index in hourly format for 
each 24-hour period. 

Fox Weather maintains two websites 
at www.foxweather.com and www.fox 
weather2.com. 

For more information, please contact: 

Fox Weather, LLC 

3924 W. Channel Islands Blvd. 

Oxnard, CA 93035 

tel: 805/985-8743; fax: 805/985-3706 

e-mail: foxweather@worldnet.att.net 
PLEASE SEE FOX WEATHER AD, PAGE 76. 


GALO MACLEAN NURSERY 


Galo MacLean Nursery offers more 
than 25 years of nursery experience and 
provides technical advice on rootstock 
selection based on site. The nursery 
specializes in first quality, certified, 
dormant rootings of rootstocks and 
dormant benchegrafts. 

Rootstock varieties include: 110R, 
1103P, Teleki 5C, Kober 5BB, 101-14MG, 
3309C, S04, and 140R. 

Benchgrafts are made under contract 
to customer specifications. 

Galo MacLean offers crucial exper- 
tise, based on backgrounds including 
degrees in enology, viticulture, agri- 
chemistry, and soil microbiology. 

For more information, contact: 

Galo MacLean Nursery, Inc. 

2160 Cuttings Wharf Rd., Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/255-8874; fax: 707/255-4579 
PLEASE SEE GALO MACLEAN AD, PAGE 75. 


PACIFIC WESTERN CONTAINER 


Pacific Western Container is the man- 
ufacturer of Vine Protectors and Vine 
Shelters. 

A vine with early growth enhance- 
ment and protection provided by Vine 
Protectors or Vine Shelters will always 
be ahead of a plant of the same age that 
has none. 

Both of these products will give 
young vines a strong start in the first 


growing season and enhance survival 
by protecting them from wind damage, 


animal destruction, and chemical 
sprays. Both will save water and labor 
costs. Less water is needed because 
moisture around the plant is retained. 
Plants can grow taller before tying is 
needed, reducing labor costs. 

The difference between a Vine 
Protector and a Vine Shelter is primar- 
ily the material from which they are 
made. 

Vine Protectors are a white milk car- 
ton-type material, poly-coated on two 
sides. These protectors will last approxi- 
mately 12 to 18 months depending on 
field and weather conditions. Tradition- 
ally milk cartons have been used with 
some success. While the idea is good, the 
size is not. Vine Protectors are much 
taller and holes are provided for tying 
to cordon wire. Field tested for three 
years, Vine Protectors typically outper- 
form traditional milk cartons. 

Vine Shelters are made of heavy-duty 
film treated for proper sun penetration. 
To install, just wrap the shelter around 
the vine and insert lock-tabs into 
opposing holes. The shelters come in 
colors of blue or peach. They are 
reusable and more long lasting. 

Quantity discounts are available. Call 
Tim Bynon for a quote. 

For more information, contact: 

Pacific Western Container 

1535 East Edinger, Santa Ana, CA 92705 

tel: 800/241-3513 or 714/547-9266 

fax: 714/953-9270 

website: www.pacificwestern.com 
PLEASE SEE PACIFIC WESTERN CONTAINER AD, 

PAGE 42. 


A&P AG STRUCTURES, INC. 
A&P Ag Structures, Inc., designs, 


sells, and installs new, innovative agri- 
cultural trellis designs for the viticul- 
tural industry. 

A&P’s design department is 
devoted to making grapegrowing eas- 
ier and more productive. New 
designs, such as the A&P rotator, are 
rigorously tested to assure a long life 
and trouble-free trellis. The rotator 
system is similar to a GDC system 
except canopy arms can be rotated out 
to open the vine center to slow down 
vigor and then rotated back together 
to allow for mechanical harvesting. 

In addition to trellises, the company 


also sells improved vineyard products 
such as vine clips, strainers, thread- 
laid wire, posts, and many everyday 
products. 

Materials in A&P products have been 
tested for strength and _ longevity. 
Trellises are made of rail steel metal, the 
same metal used for railroad rails and 
stop signs. All new rail steel products are 
pull-tested by A&P and independent 
labs to insure the longest life possible. 

The company’s installation crews can 
install complete or partial systems and 
use specialized equipment to make 
installation fast and efficient. A&P’s 
customized pounders enable crews to 
pound almost any post or stake in sec- 
onds and are equipped with large drills 
to reduce post damage when pounding 
into hardpan. 

A&P strives to design and sell only 
the best products and install with the 
best crews and equipment, serving 
clients who want quality and longevity. 
A&P Ag Structures, Inc., is “Supporting 
the grape industry one vine at a time.” 

For more information, contact: 

A&P Ag Structures, Inc. 

11266 Avenue 264, Visalia, CA 93277 

tel: 559/685-8700; fax: 559/685-8622 
PLEASE SEE A&P AG AD, PAGE 64. 


CALIFORNIA GRAPEVINE 
NURSERY 


California Grapevine Nursery, Inc., is 
a grapevine nursery certified by the 
state of California Department of Food 
& Agriculture, providing growers with 
high-quality planting materials. Avail- 
able products include dormant root- 
stock and dormant grafted vines at 
very competitive prices. 

Offering 21 varieties of rootstock and 
many varieties of scionwood, the nurs- 
ery is now taking rootstock orders for 
1999 and future seasons and custom- 
grafted vine orders for the 2000 season. 

Using state of art nursery practices, 
California Grapevine Nursery is not 
only dedicated to providing customers 
with the highest quality plants avail- 
able, but also with excellent, efficient 
customer service. 

For more information, contact: 

California Grapevine Nursery, Inc. 

1085 Galleron Rd., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 800/344-5688; fax: 707/963-1840 
PLEASE SEE CALIF, GRAPEVINE NURSERY AD, PAGE 70. 
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WESTERN SQUARE INDUSTRIES 

Western Square Industries (WSI) 
manufactures two-ton harvest bins for 
the “valley system,” both in powder- 
coated mild steel and in stainless steel. 
Western Square also makes a variety of 
field trailers for use with valley bins 
and half-ton and quarter-ton plastic 
bins. 

Western Square is best known as a 
vineyard supplier for its narrow row 
trailers. WSI is the only manufacturer 
of narrow-row trailers which can take 
four-foot wide bins down a six-foot 
wide row. Models which fall into this 
category are the blue trailer, which 
holds either one valley bin or two 4'x4’ 
plastic bins, and the gray trailer, which 
accommodates three 4'x4' plastic bins. 
Both models feature plastic slides and 
ramps which allow the bins to slide 
smoothly off the rear of the trailer using 
the three-point hitch on a tractor. 

Western Square also makes a green 
trailer for use in conventional rows 
(over 8 ft. wide) which accommodate 
either a valley bin or two 4'x4' plastic 
bins. This trailer also has plastic slides 
for easy off-loading to the ground. For 
valley bin users, this trailer makes it 
unnecessary to have a forklift at the 
roadhead until the flatbed truck arrives 
to take away the whole truckload. 

For more information, contact: 

Western Square Industries 

1621 Broadway, Stockton, CA 95205 

tel: 209/944-0921; fax: 209/944-0934 OR 

1500 Whitehall Lane, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707 /963-1584; fax: 707/963-7213 
PLEASE SEE WESTERN SQUARE AD, PAGE 7. 


AG-RIGHT ENTERPRISES 


Ag-Right has put together the sim- 
plest picking head available, which can 
be a canopy shaker, a trunk shaker, or a 
combination of both to reduce cane 
damage, cause less juicing and M.O.G., 
and cover more acres per hour. 

The SLIDER picking head is made up 
of a weight box with two counter rotat- 
ing weights. When in motion, the 
weights cause the box to slide horizon- 
tally on a pair of square tubes connected 
to the harvester frame. A set of rollers at 
each corner of the box allow it to float 
from side to side. This action is a true 
shaking action instead of a slapping 
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action found in other picking heads. 

At each corner of the box, a piece of 
pipe extends down vertically, where 
bow peep style rods are mounted to 
make a canopy shaker. The rods can be 
shaped to give a 36-inch or more flat 
profile along the vine row. 

To make the SLIDER a trunk shaker, 
large diameter rods are used and set 
toward the bottom of the four pipes, 
which will flex enough to fit each vine 
and yet have enough force to harvest 
the grapes. This adaptation also means 
no stopping to open the head to enter 
or exit the vine row. 

The simplicity of the SLIDER with its 
true side-to-side motion will offer 
many configurations of harvesting 
adaptations that have never been possi- 
ble before. The SLIDER can be con- 
verted from a trunk shaker to a canopy 
shaker in one hour. 

For more information, contact: 

Ag-Right Enterprises 

12657 Road 28 % Madera, CA 93637 

tel: 209/674-2421; fax 209/674-3328 


EQUIPMENT THAT WORKS 


The Vineyard Auger is designed to 
mount on the side of your tractor and 
be operated from the tractor seat. It 
operates on eight gallons of diesel per 
minute yielding 350 lb/ft of torque at 
2,000 psi and drills a nine-inch diame- 
tem hole 12 inches deep. The unit is 
available in two boom lengths. The 
short boom is 32 inches long with an 
extension of 12 inches and a total reach 
of 44 inches. The longer boom has a 
40-inch stowed length with an exten- 
sion of 18 inches for a total reach of 58 
inches. Choose the length that matches 
your vine row width and tractor width. 

Vineyard Augers are in use from 
Oregon to Georgia, California to New 
York. They can be operated from 
almost any tractor with necessary 
hydraulic flow. One is mounted on a 
crawler tractor in the center of the blade 
mount on a pivot so that the unit can 
work on either side of the tractor. The 
standard package includes a nine-inch 
diameter 12-inch long auger mounted 
on a boom that will stow within the 
track of the tractor. The package also 
includes a three-section control valve 
that mounts on the floor boards of your 
tractor or on a platform extension if the 
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tractor is too narrow for both operator 
and valve control. Up to 250 holes per 
hour have been reported. Literature 
available upon request. 

For more information, contact: 

Equipment That Works 

tel: 800/242-4479: fax: 913/677-4614 
PLEASE SEE EQUIPMENT THAT WORKS AD, PAGE 74. 


PELLENC AMERICA, INC. 

PELLENC America, Inc., offers a new 
model of the field-proven, battery- 
powered P2000 pruning shear. While 
the electronics and the brushless motor 
remain unchanged, the pruner body is 
now molded in a new top-quality, 
almost unbreakable material highly 
resistant to most oils and petroleum 
products. 


Power-assisted pruning improves 
productivity but usually requires a 
bulky power source and awkward 
hoses for compressed air or hydraulic 
pressure. Not anymore... 

A unique 12-0z brushless motor, 
developed and manufactured by PEL- 
LENC, produces one-sixth horsepower 
at 12,000 rpm and carries a three-year 
watranty. 

The microprocessor-controlled elec- 
tronic module connects to the 26.4 volt 
ni-cad battery fitted on an ergonomi- 
cally designed belt. The assembly 
weighs 5 lbs. while the pruning shear 
weighs 2 Ibs. and cuts up to 30 mm 
(1% in.). The shear makes more than 
9,000 cuts on one charge and recharges 
in one hour. 

Successfully marketed in Europe for 
many years, the P2000 has been sold to 
more than 50,000 customers. 


PELLENC America, Inc., opened in 
Reno, NV, in 1996 and has now opened 
an office in Healdsburg, CA, which 
hosts the sales staff and handles ship- 
ping/receiving, warranty/after-sale 
services, and training. 

For more information, contact: 

PELLENC America, Inc. 

Jean-Claude Soleil or Sabine Chareyre 

468 Moore Lane, Healdsburg, CA 95448 

tel: 707/433-7602 or 

888 /PELLENC; fax: 707/433-7629 

e-mail: pellenc@pellenc.com; 

website: www.pellenc.com 
PLEASE SEE PELLENC AMERICA AD, PAGE 75. 


CALDWELL NURSERY 


Located in the heart of Napa Valley, 
Caldwell Nursery is set among the 
vines of Caldwell Vineyard. The nurs- 
ery specializes in top quality winegrape 
clonal selections for the very best wines 
in French and Italian varieties. Special 
emphasis is placed on the newly 
released French ENTAV-INRA® certi- 
fied clonal material. Caldwell Nursery 
offers “50-30” Australian hot water 
treatment for all green-growing bench- 
grafts and rootings upon request. 

After John Caldwell planted special 
bordelaise clones to improve wine qual- 
ity in his own vineyard, others wanted 
what he had, and Caldwell Nursery 
began selling rootstock and budwood to 
other nurseries. Rootstock and spring 
budwood are still available in addition to 
limited quantities of fall budwood. 

Caldwell has released his second edi- 
tion of the Concise Guide to Wine Grape 
Clones for Professionals. It provides infor- 
mation on wine trials, with respect to 
soil, climate, and rootstock choices on 
French, Italian, and American clones. 

The book is based on 15 years of 
research, beginning with Caldwell’s 
first trip to Bordeaux, where he was 
introduced to a clonal program. The 
book came about because Caldwell 
wanted to provide an intellectual base 
for making clonal decisions. “We need 
to know why we use clones,” says 
Caldwell. 

Caldwell also provides consulting on 
vineyard planning and clonal decisions. 

For more information, contact: 

Caldwell Nursery 

169 Kreuzer Ln., Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/255-1294; fax: 707/255-5162 


JIM’S SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


Jim’s Supply manufactures a variety 
of trellising products including: high- 
strength metal grapestakes, line posts, 
vertical line posts, spaded tubular end 
posts, standard style crossarms, GDC, 
lyre and “V” crossarms (shown in 
accompanying photo), post extensions, 
metal arbor systems, and trellis braces. 


New innovations in vineyard trellis- 
ing are producing better quality and 
yield from new and old vineyards. 
Jim’s Supply is in the forefront with 
new stakes, end posts, and trellis 
designs. The new Rolled Edge Vertical 
Line Post and the Superstake, specially 
designed to save wear on mechanical 
harvester blades, are sturdy and 
environmentally correct metal posts 
designed and manufactured by Jim’s 
Supply. 

Jim’s Supply also distributes vine- 
yard products including: wood grapes- 
takes and end posts, quality high-ten- 
sile trellising wire, tying supplies, nails, 
staples, electric fencing, fence tension- 
ers, preformed vineline connectors, 
screw and anchor systems products, 
crimp sleeves, and tools. 

Jim’s Supply has stores in Calistoga 
and Bakersfield and additional sales staff 
in Fresno and Monterey County and the 
central coast. To find out how to opti- 
mize your canopy management with the 
trellis designed for your growing area 
and variety, and to order vineyard prod- 
ucts, call the Bakersfield location. 

For more information, contact: 

Jim’s Supply Co., Inc. 

3530 Pierce Rd., Bakersfield, CA 93308 

tel: 800/423-8016 or 805/324-6514 

fax: 805/324-6566 

4102 A St. Helena Hwy, Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707 /942-JIMS (5467); fax: 707/942-9752 

In Fresno, tel: 209/420-5365 

Monterey, tel: 408/626-0741 
PLEASE SEE JIM’S SUPPLY AD, PAGE 46. 


T-SYSTEMS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


T-Systems International offers a drip 
irrigation tape tough enough for perma- 
nent crops. Thanks to a new manufactur- 
ing process, the T-TAPE TSX Tree & Vine 
tape has the strength needed to stand up 
to the demands of vineyard installations. 


SLIT OUTLET 


PRODUCT 
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Growers who install TSX drip tape 
can expect to pay up to 50% less on 
their initial investment than for con- 
ventional drip hose or micro-sprinkler 
systems. 

Using T-TAPE TSX can also lower 
energy and pumping costs, because it 
operates on 40% lower pressure than 
other drip or micro-sprinkler systems. 

For more information, contact: 

T-Systems International, Inc. 

7545 Carroll Rd., San Diego, CA 92121-2401 

tel: 619/578-1860; fax: 619/578-2344 


AMERICAN NURSERY 


American Nursery and Lake County 
Grapevine Nursery have formed a joint 
venture to supply the grapegrowers 
throughout U.S. with: 

e Dormant benchgrafts 

¢ Potted green vines 

¢ Dormant rootings 

All dormant and potted vines are 
produced and grown at the nursery in 
Clearlake, Lake County, CA. The future 
western sales office in Calistoga, Napa 
Valley, underlines the company’s com- 
mitment to the California grapegrower. 
The eastern sales office is located in 
Madison, VA. 

The new production facility in 
Clearlake Oaks in Lake County consists 
of 250 acres of well-drained, sandy loam 
for the production of dormant bench- 
grafts and rootings. New greenhouses 
will be added to produce potted green 
vines for the 1999 planting season. 

American Nursery is using the high- 
est grafting standards to provide pre- 
mium grapevines to customers. All 
vines have a solid graft union, vigorous 
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shoot, and a well-established root sys- 
tem. For quality assurance, American 
Nursery provides a hot water treatment 
at 48°C (120°F) for 30 minutes and coats 
the graft union with a heat resistant 
wax. The nursery’s potted green vines 
are produced in a Jiffy pot (pressed 
peat moss) which allows the roots to 
grow through the pot eliminating root 
bounding (spiraling). 

For the 1999 planting season, 
American Nursery offers a wide range 
of varieties and clones on different 
rootstocks. The nursery also has the 
new rootstock “Borner” (U.S. Patent) 
available. The Borner rootstock pro- 
vides complete phylloxera resistance, 
effective nematode resistance, and 
superior drought tolerance. 

For more information, contact: 

American Nursery 

Western Sales 

PO Box 132, Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707/942-4100 

Eastern Sales 

Route 1, Box 87 B1, Madison, VA 22727 

tel: 540/948-5064; fax: 540/948-5150 

Lake County Grapevine Nursery (Production) 

4887 New Long Valley Rd. 

Clearlake Oaks, CA 95423 


THE WATER WORKS 

The Water Works has designed water 
systems for vineyards in the North Coast 
of California for 25 years. They have pio- 
neered drip irrigation systems and 
pumping stations to meet the water 
requirements of different grape varieties 
and soil types scattered throughout the 
wine country. 

Hillside vineyards are one of The 
Water Works’ specialties. It is a challenge 
to make sure every vine gets the water 
required, whether it is at the bottom of 
the vineyard or at the very top. 

Many ofthe existing sprinkler frost 
protection systems and pump stations in 
Napa and Sonoma counties have been 
designed by The Water Works. These 
systems do require a lot of water, but 
they provide the best type of frost pro- 
tection to date. 

The Water Works has designed and 
installed three of the new pulsator-frost 
protection systems that have recently 
been developed. This system requires 
’% of the water and horsepower that con- 
ventional sprinkler frost systems use. 
The pulsator-frost protection system will 
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allow a lot of vineyards to be frost pro- 
tected with water, without needing the 
huge water resources that have been 
required in the past. 

The Water Works has spent many 
years meeting the water needs of vine- 
yards throughout the North Coast of 
California. The Water Works hopes they 
can be of help in developing your project 
as well. 

For more information, contact: 

The Water Works 

PO Box 446, Rutherford, CA 94573 

tel: 707/963-8727 


TREESSENTIALS COMPANY 


Treessentials Company is the maker 
of the Clipper and Trilobite Grow 
Tubes. Treessentials Company Grow 
Tubes produce thick-stemmed vines 
with healthy root/shoot ratios. (Stem 
volume and strong root systems are the 
key to bigger, earlier yields.) 


Treessentials Company Grow Tubes: 
* are proven in hot and cool climates; ¢ 
promote accelerated, balanced shoot 
and root growth; * protect vines from 
animal damage, sandblasting, and des- 
iccating winds; ¢ reduce irrigation dur- 
ing vine establishment; * reduce vine 
mortality; © permit in-row weed con- 
trol with glyphosate; * provide uni- 
form growth; ¢ reduce vine-training 
costs; ¢ and reduce the time period nec- 
essary to achieve full production. 

Treessentials Company employs 
experienced and knowledgeable staff 
with horticulture-related backgrounds 
and extensive field experience. The 
company conducts ongoing research 
and development with universities and 
growers under actual field conditions. 


for the VINEYARD | 


Plant physiology principles and rigor- 
ous testing are the driving force behind 
Treessentials Company’s product 
development. The company is solely 
committed to developing superior 
solutions for plant growth. 

Refer to the September /October, 
1997 issue of PWV for profiles of suc- 
cessful, innovative growers using 
Treessentials Company Grow Tubes. 

For more information about Treessentials 
Company products and other high quality vineyard 
supplies, such as the versatile JR Clip®, contact: 

Vineyard Industry Products Company 

John Downer 

10603 Old Redwood Highway 

Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 800/544-2210 (in California) or 

707/431-1356; fax: 707/431-0807 


VINTAGE NURSERIES 


Vintage Nurseries is a full-service 
grapevine nursery supplying bench- 
grafts, rootstock rootings, and own- 
rooted plants to the wine, table, and 
raisin grape industries. Vintage 
Nurseries specializes in the production 
of dormant field-grown benchgrafts — 
one of the highest quality grapevine 
plants available. Vintage also produces 
green-growing benchgrafts in a 
250,000-sqft greenhouse complex. 


NURSERIES 
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Vintage doesn’t have any silly trade- 
marks or cute marketing gimmicks. 
The nursery only offers what customers 
need — a high quality product at a fair 
price. Vintage is committed to provid- 
ing its customers with the most com- 
petitive pricing in the industry — 
Vintage believes there is no better value 
available. 

Melinda Richardson, office manager 
at Vintage Nurseries, says, “With the 
Vintage Nurseries’ quality and price 
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advantage, we are clearly your best 
option for a new vineyard planting. 
Call any of our helpful staff or come 
visit our nursery to see for yourself. 
Vintage Nurseries is... a cut above.” 

For more information, contact: 

Vintage Nurseries 

550 Highway 46, Wasco, CA 93280 

tel: 805/758-4777; fax: 805/758-4999 
PLEASE SEE VINTAGE NURSERIES AD, PAGE 15. 


TITE-WIRE™ 


Looking for a better way to tighten 
your trellis wire? 

Taylored Products, makers of the 
“Original” AG-TYE™, is introducing a 
new fence and wire tensioning device 
for use in the vineyard. Made of %-inch 
steel rod, Tite-Wire™ slips onto the 
12- to 14-gauge wire at any place along 
the row or fence line that needs to be 
re-tensioned. The “hook” leg of the 
Tite-Wire™ locks on the wire to prevent 
it from unwinding but will allow the 
worker to retighten or reuse at another 
time or location. 


Designed for use with a Tite-Wire™ 
tool for heavy tensioning or a regular 
screwdriver for lighter tensioning, it is 
fast and easy to use. Tite-Wire™ is eco- 
nomical and can be removed and used 
at another location. 

Tite-Wire™ comes packaged in 250- 
count cartons and is available from 
your vineyard supply center. 

Tite-Wire™ has a patent pending and 
is a trademark of Taylored Products. 

Watch for other products to be intro- 
duced for vineyard use. 

Is your vineyard supply center stock- 
ing Tite-Wire™? 

For more information, contact: 

Taylored Products Company 

14311 Newport Ave., Ste. G533 

Tustin, CA 92780 

tel: 714/542-2600; fax: 714/542-8383 

e-mail: agtye@juno.com 
PLEASE SEE TITE-WIRE AD, PAGE 43. 


SONOMA GRAPEVINES, INC. 


Sonoma Grapevines, Inc., (SGI) broke 
all company grafting records in 1998, 
making 13,737,167 exact fits between 
scion and rootstock. For the first time in 
20 years, Chardonnay was not the #1 
varietal grafted. There were more 
Cabernet Sauvignon plants sold, 
3,331,939. Chardonnay vines totaled 
3,263,057. Complete yearly grafting 
data on all varietals and rootstocks 
can be requested from the Fulton, GA 
office at tel: 707/542-5510 or www. 
sonomagrapevines.com. 

A greater variety of clones were 
grafted, including 18 clones of Char- 
donnay, 13 for Cabernet Sauvignon, 
and 26 for Pinot Noir. SGI has the most 
complete collection of registered virus- 
free stock in the U.S. 

These clones have arrived and are 
available as certified from Sonoma 
Grapevines on a first ordered, first 
served basis. Examples include: Caber- 
net Franc 331 and 332; Chardonnay 75, 
77, 78, 95, 130, 227,352; Gamay Noir 227 
and 282; Pinot Meunier 114 and 817; 
Pinot Gris 152; Pinot Noir 236, 386, 459, 
538; Gewurztraminer 456; Sauvignon 
Gris 253; and eight clones of Cabernet 
Sauvignon including the Laurel Glen 
and Jackson selections. There are many 
more world-respected clones available 
as non-certified. 

With unique varietals for table and 
wine, niche marketing to superior 
industry clones, SGI grows and studies 
them all. Fresh grape sales are made to 
28 vintners in order to get feedback as 
to the value each selection provides to 
the industry. SGI talks with growing 
experience when explaining differences 
in clones and rootstocks. 

For more information, contact: 

Sonoma Grapevines, Inc. 

3600 Fulton Rd., Fulton, CA 95439 

tel: 707/542-5510; fax: 707/542-4801 

website: www.sonomagrapevines.com 
PLEASE SEE SONOMA GRAPEVINES AD, PAGE 42. 


VINEYARD WATER SYSTEMS 


Vineyard Water Systems specializes 
in providing grapegrowers with practi- 
cal solutions to their drip and micro- 
irrigation challenges. Staff members’ 
experience in the winegrape industry 
as licensed pest control advisors, certi- 


fied crop advi- 
sors and certi- 
fied irrigation 
designers allows 
them a unique 
perspective in 
irrigated vine- 
yard manage- 
ment. 

In addition to 
helping grow- 
ers create new 
projects by pro- 
viding irrigation designs and bid 
reviews, they are also able to apply 
their experience to the management of 
existing systems. 

Addressing the issues of filter main- 
tenance, fertigation and chemigation, 
water chemistry, emitter plugging chal- 
lenges, and system automation are all 
within the realm of their experience. 
Both partners of Vineyard Water 
Systems, Lizanne Wheeler and Patrick 
Brown, are skilled as bilingual trainers 
and can provide customized training to 
vineyard irrigation management teams. 

When it comes to addressing the 
challenges of applying the appropriate 
amounts of water and nutrients to your 
vines in a safe and economical manner, 
you can make your management team 
the most efficient possible by calling 
Vineyard Water Systems, the vineyard 
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- irrigation specialists. 


For more information, contact: 
Vineyard Water Systems 

521 Lucerne Rd., Cayucos, CA 93430 
tel: 805/995-0587; fax: 805/995-0205 
website: www.vineyardwater.com 


UPPER VALLEY RECYCLING 


Upper Valley Recycling is located in 
the heart of Napa Valley and specializes 
ina “grape” kind of compost! 

Upper Valley, founded over 30 years 
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ago by the Pestoni family, is committed 
to assisting vintners and grapegrowers 
in the Napa Valley with environmental 
services. Recycling programs deal with 
a wide range of materials, from corru- 
gated cardboard and office paper to 
wine bottles, shrink wrap, and grape 
pomace, and more. 

Upper Valley works with more than 
50 environmentally conscious wineries 
to process grape pomace during har- 
vest each year. The end result is a grape 
compost that is 100% organic and qual- 
ifies for use in certified organic crops. 

Upper Valley Recycling produces 
three standard blends for vineyards: 
Harvest Compost, which is 100% grape 
pomace; Super Mix I, which is 50% 
Harvest Compost and 50% ore-mined 
gypsum; and Super Mix II, which is 
50% Harvest Compost, 25% ore-mined 
gypsum, and 25% ore-mined limestone. 

Harvest Compost used in trial stud- 
ies conducted by Dr. Paul Skinner has 
been proven to increase fruit yield by 
three pounds per vine. 

Upper Valley Recycling is committed 
to “closing the loop,” offering complete 
compost application services, with 
equipment to apply compost to vine- 
yards ranging from five feet to open 
field. 

For more information, analytical reports or other 
recycling questions, ‘contact: 

Upper Valley Recycling 

1285 Whitehall Ln., St. Helena, CA 94574 

PO Box 382, St. 94574 

tel: 707/963-7988; fax: 707/963-5584 


AVIDOR LEAF REMOVAL SYSTEMS 


The Avidor Prima is one of the most 
sophisticated leaf removal systems on 
the world market today. 

Leaf removal from the fruit zone 
reduces botrytis bunch rot and improves 
grape quality (higher polyphenol con- 
tent, better sugar/acid ratio, better 
coloration). Costs for hand harvest are 
significantly reduced. 

The Avidor machine is mounted on 
the three-point hitch of a 40 or 50hp 
tractor with auxiliary hydraulics. The 
hydraulically positioned heads can be 
operated individually or together on 
both sides of the row. They are guided 
by an automatic system of gas pressure 
shocks and electro-hydraulic controls. 
The grade of leaf removal can be 
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adjusted individually. The result is a 
perfect operation with little or negligi- 
ble damage to the grape clusters. 

The Avidor Prima operates ideally in 
shoot-positioned vineyards (VSP, lyre, 
etc.). Cost of operation is significantly 


less than that of hand removal. 
Performance under average conditions 
is 1.25 to 1.5 acres per hour (8-ft. row 
spacing). 

The Avidor Prima is manufactured 
by Avidor S.A., located in the viticul- 
tural region of Lake Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. Avidor specializes in the 
development of new viticultural tech- 
nologies and is the recipient of several 
international awards for technical 
innovations. 

For more information, contact: 

AVIDOR Inc. 

5753 W. Barstow, Ste. 102, Fresno, CA 93722 

tel: 209/276-6828; fax: 209/276-7493 
PLEASE SEE AVIDOR AD, PAGE 72. 


BIO 


Biologically Integrated Organics (BIO) 
gives today’s grapegrower the microbial 
edge for more complex, higher quality 
grapes resulting in greater crop value. 
BIO’s products optimize plant perfor- 
mance by restoring beneficial microbial 
activity to soil/vine systems. BIO 
believes the diversity of microbes and 
the increase in microbial activity has a 
direct effect on the quality of the finished 
wine product. 


for the VINEYARD 


BIO’s easily applied, liquid inoculant 
goes directly into the root zone through 
existing vineyard irrigation systems, 
creating stronger, healthier vines that 
are more naturally resistant to 
pathogens. Its biologically derived sol- 
uble humus provides a food source, 
allowing microbes to establish their 
own niche in the soil profile. 

BIO’s strength lies in the proliferation 
of a broad range of microorganisms, 
which is inherently more durable and 
effective in the soil than the application 
of a clinically isolated few organisms. 

BIO’s organic products compliment 
and improve the effectiveness of con- 
ventional agricultural management 
programs. In situations where chemi- 
cals no longer produce results and in 
organic growing situations, BIO prod- 
ucts provide answers. BIO helps grow- 
ers adapt and excel in today’s tougher 
agricultural environment. 

BIO products include Ceres, a 
diverse microbial inoculant that helps 
reestablish biological balance to the 
soil, and LiquiComp, a concentrated 
biologically active liquid compost. 

For more information, contact: 


BIO 

2530 N. Miami Ave., Fresno, CA 93727 
tel: 888/624-6564 

e-mail: sales@bio-com 


DM PLASTICS & STEEL 

“Vinstake,” by DM Plastics & Steel, is 
a “C”-section steel post specifically 
designed for vineyard trellising using 
catch (lift) wires. Manufactured from 
heavily galvanized hi-tensile steel, 
Vinstakes are 
easy to install in 
new or existing 
vineyards, with 
the wire attach- 
ment points 
approximately 
five inches apart 
to suit various 
wire spacings. 

Vinstakes have 
a unique tag for 
wire attachment, 
allowing very 
easy vertical 
movement of the 
catch wires; the 
wide tag with- 
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stands heavy loads. Wires are simply 
vertically snapped in or out of the 
spring action tag. The snap-in tag sys- 
tem is ideal for low-cost mechanical 
lifters and also allows insertion of a 
poly-wire guard for protecting the cor- 
don and drip wires against wear. 

Vinstakes may be manually or 
mechanically driven into the soil in 
new or existing vineyards. Soils com- 
pact in the “C” section to stabilize the 
post firmly in the ground. The “Spring- 
flex” action of the Vinstake allows 
deflection during harvesting without 
damage. 

Vinstakes are available as trellis posts 
or extensions for existing wood or T- 
posts. The tags are approximately five 
inches apart. Vinstake lengths are from 
14 inches to four feet as extensions and 
4-foot 4-inches to 9-foot 8-inches as 
posts. 

For more information, contact: 

DM Plastics & Steel 

PO Box 4, Enfield Plaza, S.A. 5085, Australia 

tel: 618 83497654; fax: 618 83495431 

e-mail: sales@dmplastics.com.au 


SUNRIDGE NURSERIES 


Sunridge Nurseries Inc. has been serv- 
ing the wine and table grape industry for 
30 years. Owner-managers Glen and 
Craig Stoller bring years of experience 
and knowledge to the rapidly expanding 
business, which offers both green and 
dormant benchgrafted vines as well as 
rootstock rootings and potted plants. 

In 1999, Sunridge customers will 
have access to authentic French clonal 
grape stock trademarked by ENTAV- 
INRA®. This nursery stock is produced 
from a vast library of clones selected 
and tested by the French. Thirty-six 
winegrape clones and eight rootstocks 
have been planted in mother blocks; 
another 40 clones are in quarantine and 
will begin to be ready for customers in 
the year 2000. 

Sunridge has designed, developed 
and is testing a new type of soil to grow 
traditional benchgrafts. It is an innova- 
tive solid soil that will hold root systems 
together so containers can be removed 
upon planting. The new soil will enable 
customers to produce a vine that will not 
go into shock at planting and will pro- 
duce a deep-rooted grapevine. 

Because growing and grafting grape 
stock is Sunridge’s only business, the 


nursery is able to concentrate on cus- 
tomers’ needs and_ expectations. 
Superior stock and expert care mean 
the product you'll receive is among the 
best; the personalized attention you'll 
receive is second to none. 

For more information, contact: 

Sunridge Nurseries, Inc. 

441 Vineland Rd., Bakersfield, CA 93307 

tel: 805 /363-VINE 
PLEASE SEE SUNRIDGE NURSERIES AD, PAGE 44. 


TERRA SPASE 


Terra Spase™ offers the latest technolo- 
gies for the study of vineyard soils, 
weather, vine growth, and fruit produc- 
tion, assisting vineyards and wineries in 
purchasing, installing, training, and 
using geographic information system 
(GIS) software and GPS for improving 
vineyard data management and analysis 
capabilities. 

The company uses a customized GIS 
software program, Terroir™ , to produce 
soil variability maps of surface and sub- 
surface soil conditions and to calculate 
soil vigor potential. Terroir™ maps are 
used in scion, rootstock, spacing, and 


trellis selection, vineyard feasibility ° 


analysis, design, layout, irrigation and 
drainage, and site specific fertilizer and 
soil amendment applications. 
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Terra Spase™ operates networks of 
Adcon weather stations and produces 
weather and disease risk maps for 
areas of Napa, Sonoma, Santa Barbara, 
and Monterey. The maps are used for 
monitoring potential powdery mil- 
dew occurrence, tracking growing 
conditions, estimating evapotranspi- 
ration, monitoring soil moisture, and 
calculating growing degree days. 

Using aerial multispectral imagery, 


Terra Spase™ produced NDVI (normal- 
ized difference vegetation index) images 
of vineyard canopy density in Napa, 
Sonoma, and Lake counties during the 
1995, 1997, and 1998 seasons. The com- 
pany’s VINimage™ aerial imagery has 
been used to segment uniform blocks at 
harvest and to map vine canopy densi- 
ties for improving pruning decisions, 
nutrition and irrigation management. 

For more information, contact: 

Terra Spase 

609 Cabot Way, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/254-0612; fax: 707/254-7553 

e-mail: terraspase@earthlink.net 


NOVAVINE GRAPEVINE NURSERY 


NovaVine Grapevine Nursery is 
located in Sonoma Valley four miles 
west of Kenwood in Santa Rosa. 
NovaVine’s benchgrafted vines are 
among the highest quality in the indus- 
try, produced using tried and tested 
European methods developed in Italy 
by Vivai Cooperativi Rauscedo (VCR), 
one of the world’s most respected 
grapevine nurseries. 

NovaVine gives particular attention to 
the quality of rootstock and scion materi- 
als selected for benchgrafting. Only 
mature cuttings grown under ideal cli- 
matic conditions are chosen and grafted 
using methods perfected over 65 years. 
NovaVine’s field increase block is 
located in Woodland, CA, where the 
plants are regularly inspected for inclu- 
sion in the state’s nursery certification 
program. NovaVine produces growing, 
potted, benchgrafted vines and field-fin- 
ished, dormant, benchgrafted vines. 

NovaVine offers a complete selection 
of CDFA nursery-certified rootstock and 
scion materials. In association with VCR, 
in spring 2000, NovaVine will release 20 
proven European grapevine selections, 
including high quality clones of 
Aglianico, Barbera, Cabernet Franc, 
Chardonnay, Montepulciano, Pinot 
Bianco, Pinot Grigio, Pinot Nero, and 
Sangiovese. 

Not only are physical product quality 
and availability of the best clones impor- 
tant to NovaVine, but so is the ability to 
provide the best advice and customer 
service to growers of all levels of experi- 
ence. NovaVine staff would like to visit 
your vineyard site, advise on soil analy- 
ses, or help with any of your vineyard 
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planning or management concerns. 
Please call NovaVine for further infor- 
mation or to arrange a nursery visit. The 
company motto is “NovaVine — The 
Quality Choice.” 

For more information, contact: 

NovaVine Grapevine Nursery 

6735 Sonoma Highway, Santa Rosa, CA 95409 

tel: 707/539-5678; fax: 707/539-2819 

e-mail: info@novavine.com 

website: www.novavine.com 
PLEASE SEE NOVAVINE AD, PAGE 34. 


MILLCREEK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Millcreek Manufacturing has intro- 
duced a new high-capacity version of 
its row mulcher for applying compost 
and mulch in rows. The Model 2000 
Row Mulcher has a 20-cubic-yard 
capacity, and can mulch rows up to half 
a mile long with one load. Row 
mulchers are widely used on a variety 
of crops, including grapes and citrus, as 
shown in the photo. 


The Model 2000 Row Mulcher typi- 
cally saves two-thirds of the time and 
labor for mulch application compared to 
conventional methods. It applies 20 
cubic yards of mulch in rows in approxi- 
mately 15 to 20 minutes, depending on 
machine settings and allows a single 
operator to apply mulch to an acre in 
about two hours, depending on row 
spacing. Mulch beds can be adjusted 
from 12- to 84-inches wide, from '4- to 12- 
inches deep. 

Six smaller sizes, from 3.4- to 13-cubic 
yard capacities, are available. Prices start 
under $6,000. Millcreek also produces 


custom row mulchers. 


For more information on Millcreek Row 
Mulchers, contact: 


Millcreek Manufacturing 
tel: 800/879-6507 
PLEASE SEE MILLCREEK MANUFACTURING AD, PAGE 16. 
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KIMCO MANUFACTURING, INC. 

With the Kimco Model-9300, in-row 
cultivation of vines has evolved from 
infancy in the early 1980s to a highly 
efficient means of mechanical weed 
control by mid-1990s. The Kimco oper- 
ates in virtually all terrain, from flat to 
hills. The Kimco can remove weeds and 
grasses from fresh-sprouted to six feet 
high. It can operate in rocky, hard, soft, 
wet, or dry soil. Whether the vineyards 
are irrigated by flood, sprinkler, or drip 
(as long as the line is suspended) the 
Kimco works equally well. The row 
surface can be flat or in berms. 


With the introduction of a front 


mount, the Kimco operates in virtu- 
ally any row width where a tractor 
will fit. For the larger grower, the 
Kimco can be double-mounted (one 
on each side of the tractor) to more 
than double productivity. 

In all cases, the Kimco is mounted in 
front of the operator for easier control. 
With the standard automatic trip, the 
operator can concentrate on driving and 
allow the machine to cycle as the trip 
contacts a vine. The operator has a man- 
ual override to provide complete control. 

The Kimco’s versatility and effi- 
ciency are overshadowed only by its 
durability. It was designed and built 
to operate every day with only mini- 
mal maintenance. 

For more information contact: 

Kimco Manufacturing, Inc. 

9200 W. Barstow, Fresno, CA 93722 

tel: 800-356-9641 or 559/277-4300; 

fax: 559-277-9358 

e-mail: Kimcotill@attitude.com 
PLEASE SEE KIMCO MANUFACTURING AD, PAGE 47. 


@ ViNiFERA NURSERY 


From the smallest replant orders to 
orders for the largest new acreage, 
Vinifera has your vines. 

Vinifera, Inc., offers growers premium 


forthe VINEYARD 


quality, disease-tested wine and table 
grape plant material. To meet grower 
needs, Vinifera produces a choice of 
plant material: 

Herbaceous grafts: In  Vinifera’s 
unique grafting method, green scion cut- 
tings are grafted onto green rootstocks. 
Herbaceous grafting results in vigorous 
vines with virtually undetectable graft 
unions and exceptionally well-devel- 
oped root systems. 

Traditional benchgrafts: A longtime 
industry standard. 

Rootstock rootings. 

Foundation stock is in-house ELISA- 
tested for leafroll, corky bark, and fanleaf 
virus disease before propagation and 
grafting. After green grafting, vines are 
delivered or field-finished to industry 
standards. 

Selection: Vinifera offers its customers 
more than 12 rootstocks and 100 scions 
to choose from, making it possible to fill 
orders from the most sought after 
scion/rootstock combinations to spe- 
cialty, hard-to-find clones. 

Availability: Bareroot and pot-dor- 
mant plants (both herbaceous grafts and 
benchgrafts) are available for delivery 
February through May. Greengrowing 
benchgrafts deliver April through May 
and greengrowing herbaceous grafts 
deliver June through August. 

Dedication to customer service: 
Vinifera has a company-wide commit- 
ment to customer service. From pre- 
plant considerations to follow-through 
in the field, the staff and management of 
Vinifera are dedicated to helping grow- 
ers solve problems and achieve superior 


vineyard results. 

For more information and a detailed product avail- 
ability list, contact: 

Vinifera Nursery 

Dave Nelson, tel: 800/648-1681 

James F, Pratt, tel: 707/773-4557 

4288 Bodega Ave., Petaluma, CA 94952 

tel: 707/773-4557; fax: 707/773-0665 
PLEASE SEE VINIFERA NURSERY AD, PAGE 28. 


EASYGROW VINEGUARDS 


The Easygrow Vineguard is cylindri- 
cal, formed from a single sheet of UV- 
treated plastic. It is reusable over several 
seasons, and easy to assemble and fix to 
the wire. Above all, its 95mm diameter 
accelerates growth without compromis- 
ing root and trunk development. 

It has a unique tongue-in-groove lock- 


showcase » 


ing system, making it quick and easy to 
lock and unlock many times over with- 
out breaking, and allowing easy access to 
the vine. The method of fixing to the 
wire is simple yet highly effective, and 
when the wedge at the base is driven 
into the soil to the recommended depth, 
it remains stable under the most adverse 
conditions. 

Dr. Richard Smart recommends the 
Easygrow Vineguard. One of the world’s 
most influential viticulturists, Dr. Smart, 
the “Flying Vine Doctor” comments, 
“The Easygrow Vineguard is a brilliantly 
simple idea. It saves time in the vine- 
yard, keeps out damaging levels of her- 
bicide spray, and yet still allows some air 
to circulate. It provides the one thing that 
all grapegrowers want — a faster return 
on their investment. Using this system, 
along with good management practices, 
growers are assured of early growth and 
yields so essential for vineyard prof- 
itability.” 

For more information or a sample, contact: 
Easygrow Talga Vineyard 

Operations P/L 

44 Durham St., Stanmore, NSW Australia 2048 
tel: 612-9560-3030; fax: 612-9568-1010 

e-mail: easygrow@bigpond.com 

website: www.easygrow.com.au 


TECHNIQUIP 


TechniQuip has introduced an innov- 
ative new portable refractometer, Brix- 
Stix. BrixStix greatly simplifies the task 
of accurately determining the percent 
concentration of sugars and other dis- 
solved solids in a variety of liquids. 

BrixStix’s digital display virtually 
eliminates repeatability errors. Highly 
repeatable measurements and a $500 
list price make BrixStix the first of its 
kind in a marketplace long dominated 
by optic devices vulnerable to operator- 
induced measurement errors. 

Obtaining a reading is as simple as 
crushing a piece of the fruit atop the 


hines, Inc. 


SF vineyard and winery equipment company 


R eliable equipment starts 
with our quality product 
line including the EUROPRESS, 


manufactured at our parent 
company in Germany. 


We are the exclusive North 
American distributor of 
BRAUD Grape Harvesters 
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and represent quality equipment 
from Rauch, Kiesel, Schneider, 
Guth, Leckron, and Wottle. 


Dedication to service and 
customer satisfaction 
is our commitment. 


lf you are looking for new or 
reconditioned vineyard or winery 
equipment, the team at 
Euro-Machines 
will help find the best equipment 
for your needs. 


For a complete list of 
products and references, 
or parts and service, 
please contact Euro-Machines. 


EURO-MACHINES EAST: 
PO Box 843 
Culpeper, VA 22701 
PHONE: 540/825-5700 
FAX: 540/825-5789 


EURO-MACHINES WEST: 
5199 Fulton Dr. #1 
Fairfield, CA 94585 

PHONE: 707/864-5800 

FAX: 707/864-5879 
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sample dish. In the 
laboratory, the fully 
waterproof instru- 
ment can be inserted 
into a beaker of liq- 
uid to obtain mea- 
surements. 
BrixStix comes in 
~ two models: the 100, 
__ witha range of 0° to 
30° Brix, and the 200 
model, with a range 
B of 0° to 75° Brix. 
~~ Both units have near 
perfect repeatability 
and demonstrable accuracies of 0.2° 
Brix. TechniQuip products are sold ona 
wholesale basis to quality instrument 
dealers worldwide. 
For more information, contact: 
TechniQuip 
Christine Hill 
191 Wright Brother Ave., Livermore, CA 94550 
tel: 888/414-0789; fax: 925/447-2201 
e-mail: ch@TechniQuip.com 
PLEASE SEE TECHNIQUIP AD, PAGE 77. 


WEED BADGER DIVISION 


Weed Badger Division manufactures a 
full line of hydraulic rotary vineyard 
tillers and other in-row management 
tools. More than 10 upgradeable Weed 
Badger models provide cost-effective 
tool carriers for a variety of attachments 
including the Sweeper/Tiller attach- 
ment, Cyclone Spade™, and Brush Rake 
attachment. 

Weed Badger high-speed, precision, 
in-row rotary tillage is an economical 
alternative to chemical weed control. 
Weed Badger is more than just a grape 
hoe. It is the only tool of its type to 
remove big weeds, aerate, and sweep 
trash out of the rows — a real boost to 
IPM programs. It is the #1 choice for con- 
ventional grapegrowers, organic grow- 
ers, and research centers. 

Weed Badger removes all weeds in the 
strips including Johnson Grass, 
Bermuda Grass, and increasingly herbi- 
cide-resistant weeds without the hassles, 
risks, and potential legal problems from 
workers or neighbors. Removing vege- 
tation from the strip reduces insect pests 
linked with vine diseases and controls 
mice, voles, and other rodent pests by 
allowing predators to do their job. 

Weed Badger Division has produced 
high quality, rugged vineyard tools for 


‘for the VINEYARD 


over 19 years. Take advantage of excel- 
lent factory-direct service and prices. 

For more information or to receive a free video, 
contact: 

Weed Badger Division 

5673 SE 95 Ave., Marion, ND 58466 

tel: 800/437-3392; fax: 701/778-7501 

e-mail: weedbadg@drservices.com 
PLEASE SEE WEED BADGER AD, PAGE 27. 


LORANE GRAPEVINES/ 
KING ESTATE VINEYARDS 


At Lorane Grapevines, the key words 
are quality and sustainable agriculture. 
The nursery’s main goal is to produce 
the best vines for your vineyard, while 
keeping a watchful eye on the environ- 
ment. Lorane Grapevines uses only cer- 
tified rootstock in all its grafted vines. 
Climate-controlled greenhouses allow 
the company to give vines the best start 
possible. The special soil-less growing 
medium has natural beneficial fungi and 
bacteria, which help to get your new 
vineyard off to a healthy start. Lorane 
Grapevines’ specialties are the Dijon 
clones of Pinot Noir, Chardonnay, and 
Pinot Gris, plus the nursery’s ability to 
graft to your specific needs. Lorane 
Grapevines fits hand in hand with your 
company, large enough to fill your vine- 
yard yet small enough to care. 

For more information, contact: 

Lorane Grapevines/ 

King Estate Vineyards 

80854 Territorial Rd., Eugene, OR 97405 

tel: 800/884-4441 or 541/942-9874 

fax: 541/942-9867 

website: www.kingestate.com 
PLEASE SEE LORANE GRAPEVINES AD, PAGE 47. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Exploring 
the geology 
Of French 
wine regions 


“Why do the fine wines of France grow 
where they do? How is it that one vine- 
yard yields superior wine, while its 
neighbor that appears the same does 
not?” These questions inspired James 
E. Wilson to study the geology of vine- 
yards in France for more than 20 years, 
and now he has written a book about 
what he learned. 

Published by the University of 
California Press in association with 
The Wine Appreciation Guild, Terroir: 
The Role of Geology, Climate, and Culture 
in the Making of French Wines looks 
beneath the surface to discover the 
influence of vineyard geology on wine 
quality. “Geology,” Wilson says, “dic- 
tates the overall landscape, rock type, 
the land form, the exposure, soil, sub- 
soil, and drainage.” 

A wine lover, Wilson is a geologist 
and former vice president for explo- 
ration and production at Shell Oil. He 
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has applied many of the same tech- 
niques he used searching for oil to 
search out “how the [French] terroirs 
function,” with the one added advan- 
tage, he reports, of being able to “drink 
on the job.” 

The book is divided into two sec- 
tions. In the first, Wilson discusses “the 
components of the French terroirs” and 
how they interact with each other and 
with climate to produce good grapes. 
In Part Wl he examines the specitic 
geology of each wine region — from 
the chalk of Champagne to the gravel 
mounds and limestone plateaux of 
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Bordeaux and the geologic complexity 
of Languedoc-Roussillon. He considers 
how, over 2,000 years, “the vignerons 
learned through trial and error how to 
bring out the best from their land.” 

Wilson claims in his introduction 
that “Terroir is not a technical book,” 
and though the technical information 
is there, it’s approachable and leav- 
ened with ample photographs, illustra- 
tions, clear explanations, historical tid- 
bits, and humor. For example, he 
explains, “Plants don’t eat rocks per se, 
but sip on mineral concoctions dis- 
solved from them.” Sounds like the 
vine’s equivalent of fine wine. 

Ultimately, however, Terroir is pri- 
marily about geology. Understanding 
the contribution it makes in the 11 wine 
regions of France may prove useful to 
growers and vintners elsewhere in the 
world who want to compare their own 
vineyards’ geology and climate with a 
relevant area in France for the purpose 
of benefiting from the French breadth 
of experience in crafting fine wines 
from similar resources. 

Terroir: The Role of Geology, Climate, 
and Culture in the Making of French 
Wines 


University of California Press, 
Appreciation Guild — $50 U.S. 

336 pages, 58 color plates, 84 maps and 
graphics, nine photos, two tables 


To order this book, see PWV Bookshelf on 
page 68. 


Wine 
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GRAPEVINE NURSERY 
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improvements 


By Carolyn Dempsey 


e bountiful vineyard crops of 
~1997 marked a watershed in 
the grapevine nursery market, 
which previously had to hustle 
to feed the seemingly insatiable 
demands of the burgeoning U.S. wine 
industry. Two contributing factors to 
these sellers’ market conditions included 
the growth and changing varietal make- 
up of wine vineyards and the need to 
replant disease-infested crops. 

While the phylloxera epidemic has 
been brought under control, other 
afflictions have subsequently stolen the 
pestilence spotlight, such as young vine 
decline, leaf roll, corky bark, and nema- 
todes. Approaches to dealing with 
these problems, coupled with changing 
market conditions, are a main focus for 
grapevine nurseries today. With the 
expansive lot of 1997 fruit came also a 
bellwether of change for nurseries: 
Market demand is leveling off, and 
there is finally enough supply. 
Consequently, suppliers to winegrow- 
ers are looking to distinguish them- 
selves in a buyer’s market. 

To stay competitive, nurseries are 
turning to improved efficiency and 
higher levels of service to maintain 
their healthy businesses. Because of 
this, vineyard managers and wine- 
growers will find a variety of nursery 
options and services available to suit 
their needs. Presented here is a sam- 
pling of grapevine nurseries and their 
recent service and facility develop- 
ments, along with information about 
clonal innovations and specialties. 


American Nursery 

American Nursery in Virginia and 
Lake County Grapevine Nursery in 
Clear Lake Oaks, CA, have recently 


joined to supply grapegrowers 
throughout the U.S. with dormants, 
potted green vines, and dormant 
rootlings, American Nursery’s Joachim 
Hollerith reports. “All vines are pro- 
duced and grown at the nursery in 
Clearlake Oaks. The future western 
sales office will be located in Calistoga 
to better serve California grapegrow- 
ers, and the eastern sales office is 
located in Madison, VA.” 

At the new facility in Lake County, the 
nursery is adding greenhouses for 
growing potted green vines for the 1999 
planting season. Currently, this facility 
produces dormant bench grafts and 
rootings on 250 acres of sandy loam. 

“We use high grafting standards to 
provide premium grapevines to our 
customers,” says Hollerith. “For qual- 
ity assurance, we provide a hot water 
treatment at 48°C (120°F) for 30 minutes 
and coat the graft union with a heat- 
resistant wax. Our potted green vines 
are produced in Jiffy pots of pressed 
peat moss which allow the roots to 
grow through the pot, eliminating 
bounding and spiraling.” 

For the 1999 planting season, 
American Nursery offers a range of 
varieties and clones on different root- 
stocks. “We also have the new ‘Borner’ 
rootstock (U.S. patent) available which 
provides complete phylloxera resis- 
tance, effective nematode resistance, 
and superior drought tolerance,” 
describes Hollerith. 


Caldwell Nursery 

Caldwell Nursery (Napa, CA) propa- 
gates 250,000 green-growing bench- 
grafted vines per year. “All wood for 
grafting is subjected to the Australian 
developed hot-water treatment (50"F for 
30 minutes, known as “50-30”), killing all 
fungi known to contribute to young vine 
decline,” says John Caldwell, owner. 

In June 1998, Caldwell Nursery 


signed a licensing agreement with 
ENTAV-INRA”, the French grapevine 
clonal germplasm repository, located 
near Montpellier. Caldwell is now able 
to offer North American winegrape 
growers 73 ENTAV-INRA® clones and 
rootstocks. After a two-year quarantine 
in Missouri, 42 of these clones are now 
being planted in a 100-acre, virgin, 
mother block in Yolo County, 45 minutes 
outside of Napa Valley. 

Caldwell Nursery will provide bud- 
wood from a limited number of scions 
in the fall of 1999, green-growing bench- 
grafted vines in the spring of 2000, and 
rootstock rootings not before early 2001. 

ENTAV began in 1962 as ANTAV, 
National Technical Association for 
Improvement of Viticulture, to improve 
the sanitary and qualitative status of 
French clonal material. In the past 30 
years, ENTAV has introduced more than 
16,000 clones, more than 700 of which 
have become certified varieties, includ- 
ing 580 wine, 40 table grape, and 100 
rootstock types. For this, the grower 
pays a $.30 royalty for each plant deliv- 
ered. This royalty supplements French 
governmental funding along with funds 
collected from direct sales from French 
mother blocks to further clonal research 
and development. 

Other grapevine nurseries will be able 
to sell ENTAV-INRA® grapevines by 
becoming ENTAV licensees and obtain- 
ing their mother vine material from 
Caldwell Nursery or Sunridge Nur- 
series. “ENTAV-INRA’ usage may grow 
to as much as 30% in U.S. vineyards in 
the next decade,” predicts Caldwell. 

For educational purposes, Caldwell 
plans to provide to growers and wine- 
makers a micro-vinification (375ml sam- 
ple bottle) of all clonal material from the 
ENTAV-INRA® mother blocks. 

For years, Caldwell has championed 
the U.S. importation of ENTAV vines. 
He has also written A Concise Guide to 
Winegrape Clones for Professionals with 
French co-author Philippe Melka. First 
published in 1997, the book is in its sec- 
ond edition. Its release is in syne with 
the timing of the initial release of 
ENTAV-INRA\ clones in the U.S. Cald- 
well wrote the book because “most of 
the information on clonal work is only 
available in French because that’s who 
conducts it. Its value lies in the fact that 
the French research is done from the 
end result standpoint of wine quality, 
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not fruit quality.” (Book available from 
PWV-Bookshelf.) 
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California Grapevine Nursery, Inc. 

California Grapevine Nursery, Inc., 
(St. Helena, CA) has recently doubled 
its greenhouse space by adding a new 
7,200-sq.ft. location in Livingston, CA, 
to complement the already existing 
7,200-sq.ft. St. Helena location. “The 
new Livingston nursery has outdoor 
growing grounds which provide the 
sandy soil necessary for successful culti- 
vation,” according to vice president 
Rich Salvestrin. “Also,” he adds, “a sub- 
surface drip irrigation system enables 
us to efficiently provide water and 
nutrients for the vines.” 

Increase block plantings at California 
Grapevine Nursery have grown to over 
80 acres of rootstock and 40 acres of 
scion, reports Salvestrin. Saw or Omega si “ae Vane Re 
methods are used for all grafting. 


(908) 575-0700 « Fax (908) 575-0770 


www.abecfiltration.com ¢ 10-1 County Line Road, Somerville, NJ 08876 
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Domaine Chandon Nursery 
Domaine Chandon (Yountville, CA), 

has 8,000-sq.ft. of greenhouse space and 

10 acres of rootstock increase block. A 


self-aligning and self-adjusting Omega 
grafting machine is used, which locks 
the two sections of vines together 
tightly, promoting easy callous growth. 


Duarte Nursery, Inc. 

Duarte Nursery, Inc., (Hughson, CA) 
has upgraded its facilities. “Two new 
43,000-sq.ft. production buildings are in 
operation in 1998,” says John Duarte, 
vice president. “The first is for rootstock 
and scion preparation and grafting. The 
second houses our new hydroponic cal- 
lusing system, which has increased our 
vine success rate and quality while 
reducing the incidence of fungal dis- 
ease. It replaces traditional callusing 
box media with a more carefully con- 
trolled callusing environment.” 


Explore new market segments 
with great tasting, reasonably 


priced wines made from 


Lodi’s finest fruit. 


“The hydroponic callusing system is ee ceees: 
proprietary, and we’re patenting it, D> Bess cees 
Duarte continues. “We are also patent- Lai se 
: : Se MON 
ing a new grafting technique which SH3= 
uses a hand-wrapped polyfilm to pro- Fy oe oe 
tect the graft instead of wax. This tech- Cee. 
3 LODI-WOODBRIDGE A California 


nology strengthens the graft union by 
protecting the callus from drying-out 
even after vines leave the callusing 
room.” 

Duarte points to the improved field 
performance of Duarte Nursery vines 
since the implementation of these tech- 
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nologies, which he claims has improved 
the company’s capability for making 
early deliveries and fulfilling the vast 
majority of orders. “We have provided 
very few replacements this year, in fact,” 
he calculates, “we have over three mil- 
lion extra vines to sell.” 

A new pad-and-fan cooling system 
has been installed throughout the 22- 
acre greenhouse facility at Duarte 
Nursery. Duarte explains, “This evapo- 
rative cooling system allows us to bet- 
ter control our greenhouse tempera- 
tures, which improves our grapevine 
success rate and quality. We are also 
introducing automated greenhouse 
controls, through which all of our tem- 
perature, airflow, and humidity sys- 
tems are centralized with a common 
nursery-wide system.” 

Outdoor expansion includes 10 new 
acres of hardening space where the 
“Big Pot” bench grafts sit outside in 
direct sunlight in preparation for 
upcoming appropriate field conditions. 
In 1998, Duarte Nursery planted an 
additional 100 acres of grape rootstock, 
grown from tissue culture, to augment 
the existing 340 acres of grape scion 
and 160 acres of grape rootstock 
already established. 


Lorane Grapevines 

In Oregon, Lorane Grapevines is part 
of the King Estate Winery located in 
Eugene. Lorane Grapevines does all its 
bench grafting, using Omega 3 
machines, and is “exploring green graft- 
ing and mist propagation,” explains 
nursery manager Tom Lodge. 

“We currently use peat moss, pumace, 
and an onsite compost as the soil media 
for our potted vines. Our compost has 
beneficial fungi and bacteria to create an 
ideal growing environment for the 
roots. We use only organic fish-emulsion 
and plant-extract fertilizers. For disease 
and insect control, our primary agents 
are sea kelp, compost tea, copper, and 
sulfur sprays. We never use commercial 
fungicides, herbicides, or insecticides 
anywhere.” j 

In 1998, Lorane grafted 658,000 
grapevines on a 2:1 ratio based on con- 
tracted sales, that is for every grapevine 
ordered, Lorane grafts two grapevines 
as insurance in case the first graft 
doesn’t take successfully. California and 
Oregon are the company’s primary mar- 
kets, followed by New York state. 
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Lorane Grapevines monitors and 
studies its soils to ensure that they are 
minerally balanced. Lodge recently sent 
a sample of grape root systems to Dr. 
Elaine R. Ingham of Soil Foodweb, Inc., 
(Corvallis, OR) to determine if mycor- 
rhizal fungi, which protects against root 
pathogens and roct-feeding nematodes 
and improves soil structure by binding 
soil aggregates into larger, water-stable 
aggregates, was present in the potting 
mix, peat moss, perlite, and compost 
mixes. 

“Tn all three samples,” Lodge reports, 
“low amounts of this fungi were present 
in the root systems of our two-month- 
old vines. This fungus promotes plant 
nutrition via soil nutrients, which are 
exchanged with the plant for carbon. We 
use a soilless planting material based on 
Neal Kinsey’s recommendations, and 
microbiological assays based on Dr. 
Ingham’s lab recommendations.” 

Facilities at Lorane include nine dou- 
ble poly-covered greenhouses and a 
10,000-sq.ft. polycarbonate greenhouse 
with rolling benches. “Since they are 
bottom-heated, we can control our 
growing environment through specific 
heat and ventilation practices, which 
prevent fungus growth on the vines,” 
according to Lodge. He adds that with 
overhead-irrigated greenhouses, he is 
also able to provide nutrient additives 
as needed. 


NovaVine Nursery 
Founded on 27 acres in 1996, 

NovaVine Nursery (Santa Rosa, CA) 
expanded in August 1998 with a long- 
term lease and farming agreement for 
development of more than 100 acres of 
CDFA certified increase block in 
Woodland, CA. This venture was 
arranged with Yolo Vineyards and 
Neilson Ranch. Dr. James Stamp, 
NovaVine chief executive officer, 
explains, “Establishment of a reliable 
source of quality materials for our bench 
grafting program is critical to our suc- 
cess. Woodland’s climate, soils, and 
water are ideal for production of cut- 
tings for our grafting operations.” 

Other recent expansion in Santa Rosa 
includes a 2,000-sq.ft. propagation 
house, equipped with fog and under- 
bench heat, and construction of a 6,000- 
sq.ft. greenhouse for container vines. 
NovaVine has also begun building a 
7,500-sq.ft. cold storage system. 


The world’s largest grapevine nurs- 
ery, Vivai Cooperativi Rauscedo (VCR) 
of Rauscedo, Italy, became NovaVine’s 
second largest shareholder in 1997. 
This partnership brings NovaVine 
exclusive rights to VCR’s Italian clones 
and grape varieties and access to the 
company’s production technology and 
marketing. “Our partnership with VCR 
will allow us to assimilate Italian and 
European viticultural technology, 
know-how, research, and marketing 
techniques into our California-based 
operations,” says Stamp. 

With operations in more than 20 
countries and sales topping 35 million 
vines annually, the VCR nursery north 
of Venice has developed over 50 pre- 
mium European grapevine clones, 
many of which were imported to the 
U.S. in 1998. After two years of disease 
status evaluation at FPMS, the clones 
are scheduled for release from quaran- 
tine in spring 2000. NovaVine subjects 
all certified selections to independent 
disease analysis prior to propagation. 
These materials include grafted grow- 
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ing potted vines, grafted dormant 
field-finished vines and rootstock, and 
grower-supplied plants. 


Sonoma Grapevines, Inc. 

The 1998 season is the 26" anniversary 
of Sonoma Grapevines, Inc., (SGI) in 
Santa Rosa, CA. The company has 
expanded and added four grafting facili- 
ties. Each of the new facilities is designed 
to serve different customer needs. 

There is now a 28,000-sq.ft. cold stor- 
age facility near Santa Rosa in Fulton, 
from which dormant vine deliveries are 
made. A new greenhouse, buildings for 
grafting and cuttings and a new cus- 
tomer service office were built in Fulton. 

An additional facility in Fresno has 
doubled the company’s greenhouse 
space and provides a new cold storage 
plant. SGI also has a Madera County 
field-growing facility. 

SGI increased its scion wood acreage 
by 100 acres for the 1998 grafting season 
to provide customers with a more var- 
ied selection. The company now farms 
over 1,000 acres, 350 of which are in a 
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field-grown nursery of vines, rootstocks, 
and bench grafts. The other 650 acres are 
comprised of registered increase blocks, 
including 80 new varietal and clone 
releases. The complete inventory can be 
found at: www.sonomagrapevines.com. 

“Grafting is done in a 26,000-sq.ft. 
facility in Fulton,” says president Rich 
Kunde, “with heated grafting tables for 
winter work. There are cutting, soaking, 
hot water baths for pest control. One- 
half million cuttings can be processed 
there daily, using either saw or Omega 
grafts depending on customer prefer- 
ence. The complex is structured so that 
all orders, from one to over one million 
vines, can be kept separate. The potting 
area is designed to accommodate paper 
sleeves or plastic pots, designed to cus- 
tomer specifications.” 

Kunde reports other service improve- 
ments including “new offices com- 
pletely networked with new computers 
and customized software capable to 
handle bar code inventries on all cut- 
tings and vines. A new phone system 


was installed, so that our locations in 
Santa Rosa, Fulton, Fresno, Caruthers, 
and Madera are totally linked. When 
customers call into any of these sites, we 
can now transfer the calls to any other 
company location, saving time and 
bringing all of Sonoma Grapevines 
together under “one roof’ statewide.” 


Sunridge Nurseries 

Sunridge Nurseries, located in 
Bakersfield, CA, at the southern end of 
the San Joaquin Valley, farms 200 acres 
of certified rootstock and scionwood 
increase blocks and 440 acres of field- 
grown bench grafts and rootings. The 
nursery’s growing, grafting, and storage 
facilities now total more than 300,000 
sq.ft., including new, state-of-the-art 
greenhouses. 

ENTAV-INRA’® clonal selections were 
added to Sunridge’s inventory this year. 
“This is brand new,” says Craig Stoller, 
vice president. “For the first time, US: 
growers can have access to these 
authentic French materials.” 


There are 20 acres of ENTAV-INRA” 
certified French clonal material planted 
and growing, containing 36 winegrape 
selections and eight rootstocks. “These 
clones, now established in mother 
blocks, are not only guaranteed as to 
their authenticity but have been tested 
and found to be free of disease,” adds 
Stoller. 

Approximately 100 acres are being 
readied for more Franch clonal material 
presently being tested at FPMS. 

Sunridge’s licensing agreement with 
ENTAV-INRA” allows the nursery to sell 
to its customers, and the nursery may 
also sell to other nurseries that apply for 
and are granted approval from the 
French selection center. 


Vinifera, Inc. 

The Vinifera, Inc., grapevine nursery 
(Petaluma, CA) originated from parent 
company Agritope (Portland, OR). Vice 
president James Pratt points to three 
particular aspects of Vinifera which he 
feels distinguish his company from 
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? other nurseries: grafting technique, in- 
house disease testing, and custom prop- 
agation services. 

Though traditional hardwood graft- 
ing is still about one-third of the com- 
pany’s production, Vinifera specializes 
in green grafting, also known as herba- 
ceous grafting, which is practiced on 
young vines that have not yet completed 
a whole growing season. Green grafting 
provides a clean splice union and there- 
fore smoothes the callusing process. 

“Herbaceous grafting does have more 
challenges,” concedes Pratt. “It’s more 
expensive, labor intensive, perishable, 
and more sensitive in propagation than 
traditional grafting. The positive side, 
however, is that a green graft knits bet- 
ter, so there is less necrosis than with 
hardwood grafting. There is a more 
aggressive root system, and growth is 
more prolific the first year.” Pratt also 
claims that herbaceous grafting is three 
times faster to market than hardwood 
grafting. Vinifera has developed its own 
herbaceous grafting machine, for which 
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a patent is currently pending. 

This year Vinifera has begun green- 
grafting versus wood-grafting testing 
with growers in different regions to test 
the variation in results achieved with the 
two methods. Pratt expects to begin col- 
lecting data in 1998, with a more com- 
prehensive picture developing in about 
four years. 

“Vinifera practices in-house disease 
testing,” according to Pratt, “because, 
although private testing labs do a good 
job, we use a ‘finer-meshed screen’ and 
supply the reassurance of a double- 
check.” Disease testing is repeated to 
ensure the accuracy of results and assure 
the customer that the vines are healthy. 

If a vineyard manager brings a custom 
selection in from the field for testing and 
a virus is detected, Vinifera provides ser- 
vices to salvage such vine samples for 
clients. “The virus may express itself 
most visibly with new _ rootstocks. 
Vinifera can eliminate the virus through 
clean-up done at the tissue-culture level. 
The grower supplies the plant tissue and 


we make one bud cutting, from which 
plantlets are made for the customer.” 

“Once the customer’s material has 
grown in our greenhouse, we perform 
ELISA testing (Enzyme Linked Immu- 
nosorbent Assay), as well as testing for 
leaf roll virus and for corky bark, which 
is a complex of viruses. This method of 
testing in plants is comparable to AIDS 
testing in humans. Testing green mater- 
ial has a higher degree of accuracy than 
testing dormant material. If the plantlet 
tests clean, we begin to increase and 
graft the green material.” 

Custom propagation is the result of 
such assays. “The nursery collects a tis- 
sue scraping sample and, instead of 
rooting it in a propagation growth 
chamber, grows it in an agar like Dolly 
the lamb” offers Pratt. “A new genera- 
tion of virus-free tissue grown in agar 
results. Then the nursery can begin tak- 
ing cuttings off the agar-grown medium 
plantlet. This allows us to rapidly 
increase stock and quickly supply 
grafted plants of virus-free material.” 
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Vintage Nurseries 

After increasing Vintage Nurseries’ 
Wasco, CA, greenhouse space by 
155,000 sq.ft. in the spring of 1998, Jeff 
Sanders, general partner, reports that 
the next phase of expansion began in 
August 1998 for a new headquarters 
and operating facility. When completed, 
Vintage Nurseries will have grown to 
occupy 250,000 sq.ft. of greenhouse 
space, 40,000 sq.ft. of work space, and 
9,000 sq.ft. of cold storage and 4,000 
sq.ft. of office space. 

Acreage at Vintage Nurseries 
includes 300 acres of rootstock increase 
blocks, 300 acres of scion vineyard (of 
which 200 acres are registered stock 
and the balance of which consists of 
new clonal material), and 300 acres of 
nursery rotation. The current company 
expansion will bring production capac- 
ity to 4 million potted bench grafts and 
approximately 7.5 million dormant 
vines per year. 

“The new facility will be located on 
the same site as the nursery rotation 
area,” explains Sanders. “The site spans 
320 acres, 300 of which are intended for 


nursery rotation. The remaining 20 acres 
are reserved for the office, the grafting 
and operating facility, cold storage, and 
the greenhouse facility.” 


Conclusion 

Continued growth of the U.S. wine 
industry bodes well for grapevine nurs- 
eries, which are growing and selling 
more vines than ever. Many nurseries 
are expanding their businesses to 
accommodate the surge in demand due 
both to start-up vineyards and replace- 
ment of disease-tainted plants. 

What goes up must eventually come 
down, and the surplus of grapes from 
the 1997 harvest means the market is 
leveling off as demands are increas- 
ingly being met. Nurseries are search- 
ing for ways to distinguish themselves 
by adding new facilities, incorporating 
new technologies for disease resistance, 
and equipping themselves to produce 
better quality vines. Ultimately, nursery 
owners agree that this translates to 
improved selection, availability, and 
service conditions for their varying 
vineyard customer needs. & 
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Compost and Mulch 


Continued from page 32 


study at Mondavi found that blocks 
with compost applied had increased 
yields of up to 0.9 tons per acre, while 
the fruit quality remained the same. 
Application rates for the study ranged 
from two to eight tons per acre with the 
0.9 tons per acre increase in yield occur- 
ring in the eight-tons-per-acre treat- 
ment. 

Cost of the compost at $24 per ton 
applied at Tokolon was recovered by an 
increased yield valued at $1,350 per 
acre. since the trial ended im 11995, 
about four tons per acre of compost has 
been applied annually to 20 acres in 
Mondavi's Tokolon vineyard. 

In addition to annual applications, 
Skinner also promotes the use of com- 
post to prepare land for new vineyard 
plantings. “I typically recommend a 
pre-plant compost application of five to 
20 tons per acre, depending on the 
results of our “Terrior” soil analysis pro- 
gram. Compost is a good source of 
trace elements and enhances soil struc- 
ture,” says Skinner. 

Pestoni is in a unique position 
because, in addition to being a compost 
producer, he owns Rutherford Grove 
Winery. When asked what application 
rate he suggests for compost, Pestoni 
responds, “You have to know your soil. 
Work with a soil specialist and get a lab 
analysis. Then we can talk about appli- 
cation rate.” Upper Valley Recycling 
does extensive lab analysis on its 
Harvest Compost and provides poten- 
tial customers with the results upon 
request. 


Mulch used for erosion control 

While many vineyards use straw or 
cover crops for erosion control, mulch 
made from urban yard trimmings can 
be a cost-effective alternative. Mulch is 
usually used for erosion control, weed 
suppression, and water retention. 
Compost improves soil tilth, adds ben- 
eficial microorganisms, and may be 
used as a slow-release source of nutri- 
ents. Mulch consists of yard trimmings 
that are ground and then screened to a 
uniform particle size. Unlike compost, 
mulch does not undergo extensive pro- 
cessing to decompose the material and 
is, therefore, usually less expensive. It 
is generally applied as a top dressing 
and slowly decomposes over time. 


UC Cooperative Extension advisor 
Ben Faber in Ventura County has been 
conducting a demonstration study to 
examine the effectiveness of mulch 
and cover crops for erosion control in 
lemon orchards. “Preliminary results 
indicate that both mulch and cover 
crops are effective as weed suppres- 
sion and erosion control methods,” 
reports Faber. As vineyards continue 
to expand onto hillsides, mulch is a 
feasible tool for erosion control. 
Vineyard managers may want to 
experiment with a minimum mulch 
depth of three inches; if applied at a 
six-inch depth, the material will likely 
last for at least two seasons. 


Mulch and/or compost effective 
for vineyard weed control 

Clyde Elmore, a UC Cooperative 
Extension weed advisor, recently spoke 
at Foothill Grape Day in the Placerville 
area regarding vineyard floor man- 
agement. Although he focused on her- 
bicides, Elmore also discussed his 


research on the use of mulch for weed 
control. From his trials, Elmore con- 
cluded, “Greenwaste wood chips give 
good weed control. The mulch was per- 
sistent in the field and should give 
long-term weed-control _ benefits. 
Because it may last for more than one 
season, the short-term direct cost is not 
the best way to evaluate this product.” 
However, many perennial weeds such 
as field bindweed are not controlled 
well with organic mulches. Depending 
on the coarseness of the mulch, two to 
six inches of material is needed to con- 
trol most annual weeds. 

At Pina Vineyard Management, 
White applies compost for weed con- 
trol in his vineyards. He is perfecting a 
vine row applicator with the hopes to 
suppress weeds with compost applica- 
tion right next to the vines. “We find 
this is the most effective way of apply- 
ing the compost. The chute will deposit 
the compost right where we want it 
and give us a more concentrated appli- 
cation than broadscale spreading.” 
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Know what you’re getting 

Asking questions of compost and 
mulch producers and reviewing lab 
analysis results are the only ways to 
learn exactly what you're getting. 
Common ingredients, or feedstocks, for 
compost and mulch include yard trim- 
mings (collected at city curbs or trans- 
ported directly from landscapers), 
manure, and in grapegrowing regions, 
grape pomace. Any reputable producer 
will disclose its feedstock. Producers 
registered with the California Compost 
Quality Council (CCQC) are required 
to disclose feedstock, pH, and a num- 
ber of other product characteristics. 

All large-scale producers of compost 
are subject to composting regulations 
promulgated by the California Inte- 
grated Waste Management Board. 
Depending on their composting 
method, these producers are required 
to maintain the compost pile at a tem- 
perature of at least 131°F for a specified 
number of days. This “time and tem- 
perature” process kills pathogens and 


weed seeds. In addition, regulated pro- 
ducers must test their end product to 
ensure that certain heavy metals and 
pathogens are within acceptable limits. 

Producers of mulch, which is ground 
wood chips made from orchard or tree 
prunings or yard trimmings, are not 
subject to the regulations and thus are 
not required to put the material 
through the “time and temperature” 
process. However, some producers will 
subject the material to this process for a 
minimum time to kill pathogens and 
weed seeds, but not long enough to 
fully decompose the material. 

Most producers also obtain product 
analysis which shows NPK, pH, and 
other characteristics of interest to grow- 
ers. Martin Mileck of Cold Creek 
Compost (Ukiah, CA) sells compost to 
vineyards as a diverse source of nutri- 
ents. “I estimate there’s about $60 
worth of nutrients in one ton of our 
compost and it sells for $28 per ton (fob 
Ukiah, CA), a fraction of that cost,” 
says Mileck. While nitrogen content of 
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compost varies, depending on the feed- 
stock, Mileck’s product typically has 
between 1.5% to 2% nitrogen. Mileck 
also cites the high potash content 
(about 2.5%) of his product, which 
results from the addition of wood ash. 
Wood ash can also be a good source of 
other micronutrients. 

If producers don’t have what you 
want, ask if they can get it or make it. 
Material can be screened to specific 
particle size, small or large. In addition, 
many producers will make custom 
blend products upon request. Norm 
DeLeuze of ZD Wines in Napa Valley 
wanted a compost higher in nitrogen 
than the yard-trimming compost nor- 
mally produced by his supplier for his 
vineyard in the Carneros district. 

Greg Kelly of Napa Garbage Com- 
pany responded to DeLeuze’s needs by 
adding manure to the feedstock, 
increasing the nitrogen from 1.59% to 
2.19% and increasing the phosphorus 
from 0.29% to 1.4%, producing a more 
balanced, higher quality compost. 
DeLeuze was satisfied, and Kelly is 
now selling the new product to other 
grapegrowers in the area. 

To locate a supplier near you in 
California, call the Waste Board at 
916/255-2410 to request the “Compost 
and Mulch Source List.” The list is also 
available on the board’s website at: 
http://www.ciwmb.ca.gov /organics / 
farming. 


Making your own compost 

A number of wineries compost their 
own pomace which solves a waste 
management issue and produces a 
valuable end-product. While some 
wineries use pomace as the only feed- 
stock, a higher-quality compost may 
result from adding other feedstocks to 
the mix of organic materials. Yard trim- 
mings, old animal bedding, and 
manure are good additions to pomace. 
These additional feedstocks serve as 
bulking agents and may help to buffer 
the pH of the pile. Another option to 
raise soil pH is to add lime. 

Those who make their own compost 
should be familiar with properly using 
the basic “turned-windrow” technique. 
The most common composting prob- 
lem is failure to turn the windrow (pile) 
frequently. This causes the pile to 
become anaerobic and encourages 
undesirable microorganisms and _ pro- 
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) duces unpleasant odors. The windrow 
should be kept about as moist as a 
rung-out damp sponge and turned reg- 
ularly. The more frequently the pile is 
turned, the faster the compost will 
decompose. However, less frequent 
turning saves labor and energy. 

“To obtain sufficient pathogen reduc- 
tion and to kill weed seeds, a minimum 
of three turnings is required in the 1-2- 
3 turnover method,” advises Bakx, who 
developed the method. Allow five days 
or more between turnings. Depending 
on the composition of the material and 
the particle size, three turnings will 
result in compost in five to eight 
months. Turning six to eight times will 
produce a finished compost in three to 
five months. 

It’s helpful to obtain a compost ther- 
mometer and monitor the internal tem- 
perature of the pile. The pile should be 
between 131°F and 150°F for at least 15 
days. If the pile exceeds 155°F, turn the 
pile to dissipate the heat; adding addi- 


PARTICIPANTS 
2 Author: Christy Porter, Compost 
Outreach Coordinator, California 


Integrated Waste Management Board, 
8800 Cal Center Drive — MS 23, 
Sacramento, CA 95826 tel: 916/255-2410 


Will Bakx, Sonoma Compost 
707/664-9113 


Bud Bradley, 

Director of Grower Relations 
Delicato Winery 
209/601-5451 


Norm DeLeuze, ZD Wines 
707/963-5188 


Clyde Elmore, 
U.C. Cooperative Weed Scientist 
530/752-9978 


Ben Faber, U.C. Cooperative 
Extension Advisor, Ventura County 
805/645-1462 


Andrew Hoxsey, 
Yount Mill Vineyards 
707/944-8669 


Don Lotter, Ph.D. candidate 
U.C. Davis, Dept. of Entomology 
530/756-9156 or 530/754-9697 


Bob Pestoni, 
Upper Valley Recycling 
(707) 963-7988 


Martin Mileck, 
Cold Creek Compost 
707/485-5966 


Tom Piper, Fetzer Vineyards 
707/744-7475 


John White, 
Pina Vineyard Management 
707/944-2229 ext. 14 


tional water may result in even higher 
temperatures. Preventing the pile from 
reaching 160°F helps maintain the 
desired beneficial microbes and also 
helps prevent spontaneous combustion 
from occurring. 

While the Waste Board encourages 
on-farm composting, current compost- 
ing regulations may govern agricul- 
tural composting in certain situations. 
On-farm composters who use only 
agricultural commodities (e.g., grape 
pomace) as feedstock are not subject to 
regulatory oversight if they sell or give 
away no more than 2,500 cubic yards of 
compost annually. If they are mixing 
non-agricultural source material such 
as yard trimmings with pomace, on- 
farm composters may be subject to 
nominal requirements. 

Check with your local enforcement 
agency (LEA), usually the county envi- 
ronmental health department, for clari- 
fication on any requirements before 
composting any non-agricultural 
source materials. LEAs are posted by 
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county along with regulations on the 
Waste Board’s Web site at www. 
ciwmb.ca.gov /organics/ farming. Look 
for California Code of Regulations, 
Title 14, Chapter 3.1. California growers 
seriously considering on-farm com- 
posting may contact this author for 
more information and request a copy of 
the On-Farm Composting Handbook. 


A beneficial practice to consider 

If your vineyard could benefit from 
improved soil structure, added benefi- 
cial microbes, improved moisture 
retention, and better erosion control, 
consider making or purchasing com- 
post and mulch. Compost and mulch 
can be important long-term invest- 
ments in the health of your vineyard. 


Christy Porter promotes the use of compost 
and mulch in agriculture for the California 
Integrated Waste Management Board. She 
specializes in the area of compost use in vine- 
yards and can be reached in her Sacramento 
office at tel: 916/255-2410 or by e-mail at 
cporter@ciwmb.ca.gov. 


_. 
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Continued from page 47 

bands of light. These bands can be 
either visible or not visible to the 
naked eye (red, green, and blue bands 
are visible, and near infrared is not vis- 
ible.) The different bands can be com- 
bined to show the presence of chloro- 
phyll and moisture in vegetation. For 
instance one combination of bands, 
familiar as infrared imagery, can show 
vigorous vegetation as bright red in the 
imagery. 

Additional image analysis, such as 
an NDVI (normalized difference vege- 
tation index) helps compensate for 
changing illumination conditions, sur- 
face slope, aspect, and other extrane- 
ous features, to give a more refined pic- 
ture of vineyard health. 

Multi-spectral imagery has been 
shown effective in detecting vigor or 
stress in vegetation. Camera expects to 
use multi-spectral aerial or satellite 
imagery to help assess plant health, 
especially as spatial control is estab- 
lished throughout his project. This spa- 
tial control will allow him to compare 


one year’s multi-spectral imagery with 
next year’s imagery to get a picture of 
subtle changes in vine health over 
time. 

The website for more information 
on the GRAPES project is: 
http: / /geo.arc.nasa.gov/sge/jskiles / 
fliers /all_flier_prose/GRAPES_arm 
strong /GRAPES_armstrong.html. 


Additional benefits of a GIS 

At the Hess Collection, one major 
goal is to incorporate information cur- 
rently held by various consultants and 
other external sources into the GIS. For 
example, CAD (computer-aided 
design) files depicting irrigation layout 
diagrams and other vineyard design 
elements from engineers, easement 
maps locating natural gas and water 
pipelines, underground and overhead 
power lines from the local utilities and 
municipalities, erosion control plans, 
topographic maps, and soil data will 
all be in the GIS and instantly available 
to Camera. 

“One property we purchased recently 
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AVIDOR 


Leaf 


Removal Equipment 


Leading edge technology for canopy management. 


Sensitivity controlled cutting heads, precise leaf removal, and minimum fruit 


damage. 


Increases the efficacy of chemicals for reduced mildew and botrytis. 
Adaptable design for row widths of 5 ft. (1.5m) to 9 ft. (2.8m). 
Lower cost and reduced dependency on labor. 


AVIDOR INC 


5753 W. Barstow 102, Fresno, CA 93722 209/276-6828 Fax 209/ 276-7498 


Internet: www.avidor.com 


e-mail: avidor @ avidor.com 


came with its own CAD files that were ‘ 
created and compiled as part of the 
seller’s development plans,” notes 
Camera. “As part of our work with 
VESTRA, these CAD linework files 
were converted to GIS layers that 
include descriptive information, such 
as acres, length, or name, so the fea- 
tures are more information-rich for 
analysis beyond simple mapping. Now, 
I have plantable acres, restricted areas, 
a slope survey, soils maps, roads, 
fences, utilities, well sites, culverts, tree 
lines, buildings, and more. I| wanted 
this data at my fingertips. We are at a 
time technologically where this can all 
be stored, manipulated, analyzed, and 
displayed in-house.” 

An additional benefit of a GIS is the 
ability to do spatial analysis, that 
might include a query selecting every- 
thing within 30 feet of a certain point 
or creating an avenue of 50 feet in a 
vineyard layout design. Within that 
queried space, spatial statistics are 
available quickly, such as how many 
acres you are removing from your 
plantable acres, if the spatial database 
is set up properly to give accurate 
information. 

Vineyard design is a perfect exercise 
for a robust spatial database and 
sophisticated software. Camera will 
use VESTRA AgPlan software to antic- 
ipate vineyard development problems 
and resolve them. For example, by 
using a contour-derived digital eleva- 
tion model, which describes topogra- 
phy, to overlay a proposed vineyard 
layout, he will be able to use a spatial 
query of the slope on the proposed lay- 
out to look at potential slope problems 
and then design vineyard blocks or 
row orientation to create a favorable 
layout. This process of testing and 
design adjustment can be run many 
times, until Camera is confident he has 
a successful design. 


Conclusion 

“The last thing that needs to be said 
about GIS,” adds Camera, “is that it is 
fun and challenging, and very useful. 
It has given me a greater interest in the 
data that is generated and helped me 
think about our vineyards in new 
ways. Very few things have been as 
professionally stimulating to me as my 
involvement with GIS.” 
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; AROMATHERAPY: SUBDUED BY A PINK CANDLE 
Wastewater engineers have used aromatherapy of sorts for decades, 
however, it was given the simple label of odor control. Little did we 
know that, in addition to masking malodorous wastewater emis- 
sions, we were also temporarily altering the mental, and emotional 
state of the downwind odor targets. 

I wasn’t quite ready for my first lesson in the passive action 
of contrived essences, particularly in a public office setting. My 
first reaction was to wonder whether I had stumbled into the wrong 
office or interrupted a religious ceremony that somehow wasn’t 
highlighted in my calendar. As I quickly learned, the staff in this 
particular office was experimenting with aromas that tend to be 
calming and relaxing. 

The ultimate objective was to artificially create a relaxed envi- 
ronment for members of the general public who usually enter this 
administrative space with no confrontational mind-set. The 
beeswax candles, I was told, were infused with a mixture of 
lavender, lemon, and clary sage. 

The integrated effect of the tiny flickering candle flames and the 
subtle aroma blend reminded me of the high desert country after a 
rain. I observed that the mood of the group in the office was 
definitely on the mellow side. (A future column on indoor air 
quality will describe the special care that individuals must take 
when wearing perfume, shaving lotion, or cologne in this era of 
workplace sensitivity.) 

Researching this subject further, I discovered that the mode of 
aroma substance delivery could be tailored to: massage, warm com- 
presses, steam inhalation, vaporizer, bath, tea, food, and spray. 

For more information on this intriguing subject contact: 

Starwest Botanicals, Inc., 11253 Trade Center Dr., Rancho 
Cordova, CA 95742 or Arome de Provence, PO Box 1346, 
Solvang, CA 93464. 


Slime in your potable 
water pipes: Yuck! 


With contemporary opinions among public health practi- 
tioners divided on the subject of whether chlorine or ozone 
disinfection is preferred, the problem and possibilities of 
pathogen growth within potable (drinking) water systems is 
receiving greater attention than it has in the previous decade. 

Chlorination, while not a “perfect” disinfectant, has pre- 
vented waterborne disease outbreaks from decimating large 
numbers of the world’s population. What has made chlorine 
a most effective pathogen killer for the last 80 years is its abil- 
ity — because of the chlorine residual — to provide a contin- 
uing safety factor which maintains a nearly sterile water 
supply. Every day, the problem of properly maintaining this 
residual faces waterworks officials (in large municipal sys- 
tems) or facility managers in systems associated with winer- 
ies or other utility-self-sufficient industries and commercial 
activities. 

Chlorinating water supplies that contain concentrations of 
organic solids can produce so-called halogenated organics. 
Such compounds are classified as carcinogenic, and this is the 
downside of chlorination. 

Ozone, on the other hand, is an extremely powerful oxi- 


by D.R. Storm, PhD. PE. 


dizer and produces pathogen destruction in the 
order of 99.99%, when it is introduced in the 
proper concentration with the correct contact 
time (between water and ozone mixture). The 
downside of ozone use is that there is no residual effect to pre- 
vent regrowth of pathogens or other nuisance organisms 
(such as iron bacteria and biological slimes). One of the 
frequent sites of organism regrowth is the interior pipe walls 
of water distribution systems. 
Wineries that elect to use ozone disinfection will need to 
put systems in place to prevent and detect recontamination or 
regrowth of pathogens. 


Hydraulics and organism regrowth kinetics 

During certain phases of the wine production cycle, there 
will be less water use generally, than during harvest when 
water use demands are at their highest. If a winery has a 
multi-capacity pump system or a variable speed pump that 
responds to in-winery demand, the velocity of flow will vary 
from lows of 1.5 to 2.0 feet per second (fps) to highs of 3.5 to 
4.0 fps. 

During the periods of high water demand /high water veloc- 
ity, slime layers attached to interior pipe walls may be scoured 
loose. Other potential bio-growth sites are in long pipe runs 
that deadend and are not “looped.” Looping is done in well- 
conceived plumbing networks to provide continuous move- 
ment of water throughout the distribution system. 


What are sources of the organisms? 

Organisms can enter the potable water system under two cir- 
cumstances. Distribution pipe repairs can permit entry of soil 
and other organisms while a pipe trench is open and the 
pipeline is incised to effect repairs and stop leakage. 
Conventional water storage tanks have a free water surface 
that is generally only protected by screened vents on the tank 
roof which are installed merely to prevent insect entry. Dust 
and other particulate, airborne detritus can enter through the 
vent and become a source of microbial contamination. 

Once in the system, bacteria may pass through during use 
or find their way to portions of the piping system (low flows 
and deadends), where the very attractive bio-coating on the 
pipe wall can become a substrate for colonization and even- 
tual microbe multiplication. The likelihood of pathogens 
(harmful bacteria and viruses) entering by means of these 
routes is remote but certainly possible. 


Combating scum/slime problem 

The probability of detecting the presence of these unwanted 
microbes through routine sampling and analysis is very low. 
Under any of the water sampling and testing protocols cur- 
rently in use by public health agencies, none, in the author’s 
experience, require the testing of pipe interiors for the pres- 
ence of the coliform group of organisms. 

In addition to having a repair crew thoroughly flush the 
system after a pipe repair; the method of decontaminating the 
system that would present the least cost and least disruption 
of winery production activity would be the periodic intro- 
duction of chlorine at the source end of the system with sub- 
sequent flushing to remove the destabilized slime layer. The 
disinfection protocol should be in accordance with American 
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Water Works Association specifications C 196-97. Needless to 8 
say, the chlorination and flushing operation would have to be 
performed at night or on a holiday when the winery was not 
operational. 

Establishing the schedule for frequency of chlorination flush- 
ing processes can be based upon recommendations of the local 
public health practitioner or by installing a series of short, high- 
strength, clear, polyethylene pipe sections in valve boxes where 
the pipes can be inspected with a high intensity lamp for pres- 
ence of a biofilm on the site glass wall. 4 

David Storm is a consulting environmental and civil engineer, spe- 
cializing in winery utility systems, owner of Winters Winery, Inc., and 
author of the reference textbook, Winery Utility Systems: Planning, 
Design & Operation. 
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THE VINEYARD AUGER 


Dig vine planting holes without leaving the seat of your tractor. 


r ully hydraulic 

w operation. Mounts 
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POSITION AVAILABLE: Viticulturist — Hogue Cellars, Washington’s 
largest family-owned winery, has an immediate opening for a 
Viticulturist. Responsibilities will include monitoring 1,600 acres of 
estate and contracted vineyards, advising growers on cultural prac- 
tices, crop estimating, coordinating harvest scheduling, conducting 
vineyard research, long-range planning and serving as company rep- 
resentative to industry. Qualifications include bachelor’s degree in 
viticulture, horticulture or related discipline, at least five years indus- 
try experience and computer proficiency. Compensation is competi- 
tive and based on experience. Position to be filled by January 1999. 
Send résumé to: General Manager, Hogue Cellars, PO Box 31, 
Prosser, WA 99350. 


FOR SALE: Three Willmes 2300 all stainless steel bladder presses, 
stainless heads too, pomace auger, internal fine screens, $14,000 
each; stainless steel pumps $435 each; Two 1,000-gal insulated stain- 
less tanks with internal tube bundle and agitators $1,800; 1,000-gal 
wooden show tank $600. Contact: Mark at tel: 317/636-4516. 


WINE/GRAPE AGENT: Penn State Cooperative Extension is seeking a 
winegrape agent to provide leadership for viticulture programming 
focusing on winegrape production in the Capital and Southeast 
Region counties. This is a five-year fixed term position funded in part 
by the Southeast Grape Association. At least one degree in horticul- 
ture, enology, plant pathology, entomology, soils and plant nutrition. 
A masters degree is preferred but is not required. Candidates should 
possess teaching, evaluation and program development skills, along 
with experience in supervision and management, and demonstrate 
positive human relations and effective communication skills. 
Competitive salary and liberal benefits package. The closing date for 
resumes and applications is December 11, 1998, or until a suitable 
candidate has been selected. Applications available from Human 
Resources Services, (814/863-3452), Box CW7, 307 Agricultural 
Administration Building, The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, PA 16802, fax: 814/863-6215. Email to 
caa7@psu.edu. Penn State is committed to affirmative action, equal 
opportunity and the diversity of its workforce. 


sales and marketing for an innovative vine guard. This product has a 
proven track record in the viticultural industry in many countries, and 
we are now seeking to maximize its potential in the U.S. market. To 
receive an information kit, please fax your letter of interest with your 
contact details to: 011-613-9429-3511. 
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WINEGROWING 


Are phylloxera feeding on 5C rootstock in Europe? 


M/A 


Balancing vines for superior Cabernets at J. Phelps Vineyards M/A 


Biologically Integrated Farming in Lodi-Woodbridge MJ 
Central Coast Vineyard Team — Positive Points Protocol MJ) 
Compost & mulch: Investing in vineyard health N/D 
Economics of replanting eastern U.S. vineyards S/O 
Formation of lime scale in vineyard drip irrigation systems M/A 
Grape insect pest management for the next century S/O 
Grapevine nursery expansion and improvements N/D 
How GIS can help vineyard development N/D 
International establishment and defense of appellations M/] 
s it really Syrah? M/J 
Leaf sap brix and leafhoppers in vineyards \/F 
Maintaining your micro-irrigation and filtration system \/F 
Sustainable viticulture in Mendocino County M/ 
Terroir: The Role of Geology, Climate and Culture 

in the Making of French Wines (Book review) N/D 
What are your water rights? N/D 
Young grapevine decline in California M/] 
WINEMAKING 
Improving wine quality at Gallo of Sonoma \/F 
Mediterranean tannin management VA 
Ozone: The versatile sanitizer \/F 
Reconstruction at Valley of the Moon Winery S/O 
Stalking “ferocious” lactobacilli S/O 
Synthetic stoppers gaining popularity V/A 
Traditional cave design using modern techniques M/) 
VARIETAL REVIEW 
Chambourcin and Chancellor: Delicious reds 

in the eastern U.S. N/D 
Cynthiana/Norton: The reliable red \/F 
Grenache translates well to Barossa Valley and California S/O 
New World red Rhénes express regionality VA 
Sangiovese experiences exponential growth M/J 
Why not Rosé? M/A 
SUPPLIER SHOWCASE 
Packaging WA 
Professional services S/O 
Tasting room merchandise M/A 
Vineyard equipment & supplies N/D 
Winemaking supplies Mj 
Winery equipment & cooperage \/F 


13998 PRACTICAL WINERY & VINEYARD EDITORIAL 


WINEMARKETING 
Demystifying the design process WA 
Getting the public relations message across \/F 
Hogue Cellars: Radical redesign boosts sales WA 
Make ‘em laugh — Wine marketing in Livermore Valley M/ 
Make way for Rosé! M/A 
Making a good situation great at Mirassou \/F 
New hospitality center at Edna Valley Vineyards S/O 
On target with cause-related marketing M/ 
R.H. Phillips: Standing out in a crowd V/A 
Say it! Do it! Morton's waitstaff training \/F 
Something for every customer at Stone Hill M/A 
Sterling/Tessera: Improving brand performance VA 
United Airlines & Sonoma County Wineries 

Association: Uniting for mutual promotion \/F 
What makes your wine worth more? \/F 
SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 
Domaine Chandon celebrates 25 sparkling years WA 
Duxoup — A winery built for two \/F 
Francis Mahoney: Pinot Noir pioneer in Carneros M/ 
Restructuring to focus on Zinfandel at Seghesio S/O 
HUMAN RESOURCES 
Building teams among Hispanic workers \/F 
Interpersonal conflict: Dangers and solutions Ni) 
Salary Survey, a PWV bi-annual exclusive WF 
When trauma strikes your workplace M/A 
FOOD & WINE 
Adopting a progressive wine list N/D 
A study in harmony: Book review of The Vintner's Table WA 
Elements of taste M/) 
Fetzer and Hyatt partner in Oak & Smoke \/F 
Louis M. Martini’s Food First kit removes intimidation N/D 
INDUSTRY ECONOMICS 
Don’t miss the tax implications S/O 
Wine industry economic pitfalls: 

Part | — Misunderstanding short-term trends M/ 

Part Il — Growth by sales volume versus price WA 

Part Ill — Dependence on large wholesalers S/O 

Part IV — Misunderstanding capacity N/D 
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SMART VITICULTURE 
Another disease looming? 

Canopy management at San Bernabe Vineyards 
Chardonel anyone? 

Partial root-zone drying 

Scott Henry trellis is a success 

Vineyard rejuvenation 


IN THE CELLAR 
A European tasting 

A Spanish anniversary 
Bum’s rush 

In hot water 

Soothing the savage beast 


BETTER TASTING ROOMS 
Avoiding theft in the tasting room 
Tasting room insights from Kenwood Vineyards 


WINE & HEALTH 


What you should know about wine and good health 


WINE LAWYER 

Coordinating trademarks and appellations 
Making your point about prices 

News from the front 

Surveying legal landscapes 

The sausage factory 


WINERY WATER & WASTE 
Glycol chillers, cooling towers, and brine discharges 
Lockout/tagout safety programs: A must for wineries 
Plant safety management and mechanical integrity 
Slime in your potable water pipes: Yuck! 

Space recycling makes good economic sense 

Wet cell batteries: The next generation and beyond 
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A & P Ag Structures 
Abec Filtration 


Accurate Forklift 


559/685-8700 
908/575-0700 
707/585-3675 


559/685-8622 
908/575-0770 
707/585-9734 


Devin Stout 
Peter Abec 


D. Christensen 


Agri-Analysis 530/757-4646  530/757-4655G. Friebertshauser 
Avidor, Inc. 209/276-6828 209/276-7493 P. Christensen 
Barrel Builders 800/365-8231 707/942-5426 Phil Burton 
Boswell Company 415/457-3955 415/457-0304 Jim Boswell 


California Grapevine Nurs. 
Calistoga Press 

Canton Cooperage 

Joseph Ciatti Company 
Cork Supply USA 

Criveller Company 


Davis Instruments 


800/344-5688 
707/942-6033 
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415/388-0528 
707/746-7471 
905/357-2930 
510/732-9188 


C. Palmberg 
Bob Hillis 


Ken Seymour 


Joseph Ciatti 
Justin Davis 
Bruno Criveller 


K. Fisher-Ebine 


Duarte Nursery 800/GRAFTED 209/531-0352 John Duarte 
ENCORE! 510/234-5670 510/234-0433 Peter Heylin 
Equipment That Works 800/242-4479 913/677-4614 C. Dressler 
ETS Laboratories 707/963-4806 707/963-1054 Gordon Burns 
Euro-Machines, Inc. 540/825-5700 707/976-8802 Matt Eiser 
Food, Wine, & Spirit Group 707/255-2031 707/253-8234 C. Foppiano 
Fox Weather, LLC 805/985-8743 805/985-3706 Alan Fox 
Galo MacLean 707/255-8874 707/255-4579 F. MacLean 


Gordon Graphics 


Government Liaison 


415/883-0455 
800/642-6564 


415/883-5124 
703/525-8451 


G. Lindstrom 


James Hurson 


Gripple 800/654-0609 800/654-0689 Dawn Shad 
Hoyt Shepston 650/952-6930 650/952-5691 Lew Harper 
Innerstave 707/996-8781 707/996-1157 Bob Rogers 
Jim’s Supply 805/324-6514 805/324-6586 Dan Drake 
Juvenal Direct 707/254-2000 707/642-2288 R. Moeckly 
KHS Machines 707/763-4844 707/763-6997 NA 


Fox Weather, LLC 


Alan Fox, Director 


Satellite analyses 
Remote sensing studies 

Site forecasts 

Agricultural weather forecasts 
Extended outlooks 
Quantitative precipitation forecasts 
Product delivery via internet or fax 


Websites: 
www.foxweather.com or 
www.foxweather2.com 


Fox Weather, LLC 
3924 W. Channel Islands Blvd. 
Oxnard, CA 93035 
805/985-8743 

Fax: 805/985-3706 


Kimco Mfg., Inc. 42 800/356-9641 209/277-9358 Jerry Welker 
KLR Machines 10 707/823-2883 707/823-6954 S. Valeriote 
Krones 4 414/421-5650 414/421-2222 Mike Mekash 
Lake Co. Winegrape Comm. 34 707/995-3421 707/995-3618 S. Gunier 
Lorane Grapevines 47 800/884-4441 541/942-9867 Brad Biehl 
Lodi-Woodbridge Comm. 63,65,67,69 209/367-4727 209/367-0737 M. Chandler 
McClain & Mahaffey 26 707/254-0576 707/254-0576 John McClain 
Mendocino Cooperage 79 415/457-3955 415/457-0304 Jim Boswell 
Millcreek Mfg. 16 717/656-3050 717/656-7828 Joe Glick 
Napa Fermentation 67 707/255-6372 707/255-6462 Pat Watkins 
NovaVine Nursery 34 707/539-5678 707/539-2819 James Stamp 
ozborndooli Architecture 61 707/542-3770 707/542-3771 Susan Ryan 
Pacific Coast Farm Credit 25 800/800-4865 707/545-9400 Terry Lindley 
Pacific Western Container 42 800/241-3513 714/953-927 NA 
Pellenc America 75 888/PELLENC 707/433-7629 J. Claude Soleil 
RLS Equipment Co. 18 609/965-0074 609/965-2509 __B. Stollenwerk 
Sabaté, USA insert 415/362-7465 415/922-9082 F. Sabaté 
Santa Rosa Stainless Steel 78 707/544-7777 707/544-6316 Rod Ferronato 
George M. Schofield Co, 32 707/963-3333 707/963-1285 G. Schofield 
Scott Labs 74 707/765-6666 707/765-6674 Steve Doherty 
Sonoma Grapevines 42 707/542-5510 707/542-480 Rich Kunde 
StaVin 7 415/331-7849 415/331-0516 Alan Sullivan 
Storm Engineering 19 916/795-3506 916/795-1119 David Storm 
Sunridge Nursery 44 805/858-2237  805/366-425 Terry Stollar 
Supreme Corq 40, 41 800/794-4160 253/395-8713 M. Rosenberg 
Techniquip WE. 888/414-0789  925/447-220 Kristine Hill 
Tite-Wire 43 714/542-2600 714/542-8383 Jim Taylor 
Tonnellerie Boutes 46 707/542-1158 707/544-7684 Ken Seymour 
Tonnellerie Radoux 20 707/588-9144 707/588-8547 M.Gaxiewicz 
Vestra Resources, Inc. 66 530/223-2585 530/223-1145 J. Carothers 
Vinifera Nursery 28 800/648-1681 707/773-0665 Dave Nelson 
Vintage Nurseries 62 800/499-9019 805/758-4999 Jeff Sanders 
Weed Badger 27 800/437-3392 701/778-7501 J.Anderson 
Western Square 7 209/944-0921 209/944-0934 — John Lansingh 


800/231-9463 
417/588-4151 


415/866-3513 
417/588-3344 


Wine Appreciation Guild 36 
8,22,23,76 


E. Mackey 


World Cooperage Ed Larmie 


Jan/Feb 1999 PWV S 
WINERY EQUIPMENT & COOPERAGE 
Suppliers call 415/479-5819 to participate. 


Our answer to the short supply and 
rising price of French oak is still available. 
Just place a $100 deposit on a 
225 liter French oak barrel today and 


we will guarantee you a fixed price of 
$400 per barrel for delivery in two years 
using 24 month air seasoned French oak. 
Call for more information: 1-888-33-COOPER. 


World Cooperage Company 


For four generations, flavoring fine wines 
and spirits throughout the world. 
Since 1912. 
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Bum ’s rush 


“Listen, Jake. Can I call you Jake? Right, so like I’m telling you, 
we ve got the whole deal. We’re not playing around here.” 

Jake Lorenzo watches as the man spreads some drawings on 
the counter at Chuy’s Burrito Palace. The man is dressed casually, 
if casual can cost thousands of dollars. Italian slacks, silk shirt, 
and Spanish leather shoes. The Rolex and the tasteful diamond 
pendant hanging from the gold chain like a ripe grape merely 
decorate the ensemble. “Money” is what it says, and the guy can 
talk. Boy, can he talk. 

“Jake, look what I’m showing you here. These are the plans for the 
winery. We've already got the property. Well, actually we’re in escrow, 
but it closes pretty soon. Beautiful. Just beautiful. You’re gonna love it. 
High up in the hills overlooking Sonoma Valley. Some days you can 
sit up there in the bright sunshine looking down on the fog filling the 
valley like some gigantic cotton cloud that’s flooded paradise. 

“See the plans. The winery is modeled after Chateau Petrus. 
We're importing Italian marble for the floors. The windows will 
be stained glass representations of the grape harvest. Place will 
look like a damn church. 

“Everything’s state of the art. Nothing but the best. We got a 
crusher that’s so gentle the grapes don’t even know they’re being 
squeezed. Our press cycles are programmed down to seconds to 
give the winemaker absolute control. We buy our yeast directly 


77 


by Jake Lorenzo 


from Berlex labs, where they’ve cloned special 
yeast cultures to our specifications. No one else 


can use them, because we've paid for exclusivity. 


Believe me, it wasn’t cheap, but in today’s market 
you've got to be a step ahead. You know what I mean, Jake?” 

“Know what he means, Jake?” asks Chuy, as he pours another 
Negro Modelo for me. Chuy makes a lewd masturbatory gesture 
directed toward the man who is bent over rummaging through a 
hand-tooled alligator brief case. 

“Look at this,” he says, extracting a tall, smoky-colored bur- 
gundy bottle. “This is the finest glass in the world, hand blown 
in Lucca, Italy. Same company that makes those crystal grappa 
bottles. We’re not crapping around here, Jake. Everything is first 
rate. If it’s not the best, then we’re not interested. 

“But it’s not just smoke and mirrors here. We’re not some rich 
group of dreamers who don’t know what we're doing. It’s not all 
marketing here. We aren’t just building a showplace winery and 
using fancy bottles and decorating the package with a glorious 
label. By the way, did I tell you we’ve got Chuck House doing the 
label. He’s the best in the business, but we’re not using that 
Francophile, jokey style that Randall Grahm’s got him into over at 
Bonny Doon. Hell no! We've got more class than that. Chuck’s going 
to design the most elegant wine label that has ever graced a wine 
bottle. It will knock you out. The label alone will sell 10,000 cases. 

“But like I was saying, it’s not smoke and mirrors here. We're after 
quality. That’s why we hire the best, most experienced people. Know 
who our consultant is going to be? Go ahead, take a guess. You'll 


We’ve Just Made Measuring Brix A Whole Lot Easier. 


BrixStix™ has taken the concentration 
out of measuring sugar concentration. 
This portable refractometer accurately 
measures the concentration of sugar 

or other dual-consistent solutions in your factory, 

orchard or in a variety of other locations. 

What’s more, you can even view the reading 

while you’re collecting and placing the sample. 


BrixStix can be used for a wide range of 

applications, including citrus, alcohols, beer, wine, 

dairy, honey, lactose, fats and oils. Obtain accurate 

readings in as little as O.5 inch of solution. 
Or if you’re out in the field, simply crush fruit 
or pour liquids on the sensor. 


The portable, multi-use BrixStix. No wonder 
it’s causing quite a stir. 


For more information, call toll-free at 
1-888-414-0789. 


TECHNIQUIP 


turers of Quality Industrial & Medical Instrument 
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never guess. Andre Tchelistcheff, that’s 
who's going to be our consultant. Of course, 
we haven’t actually signed him yet, but 
our people are talking with his people.” 

“Lot’s of luck, Senor,” laughs Chuy. 
“Tchelistcheff died years ago. I think that 
pretty much means he’s retired.” 

“See, that’s what I’m talking about,” 
says the man, “we’re not rookies here. 
We've got back up plans for whatever the 


contingency. We find out that Andre can’t 
make the gig, we’re ready. We probably 
should go with someone younger any- 
way. That’s why we’te talking with Helen 
Turley. You don’t come any hotter than 
that. She could make wine out of stones.” 

Jake Lorenzo is not amused. He thinks 
to himself, “I could be doing something 
important like playing hearts on the com- 
puter. I don’t need to listen to any more of 


Santa Rosa Stainless 
Steel is the foremost 
manufacturer of 
dejuicing, ferment- 
ing and storage 
tanks serving the 
Wine industry. 

Both stock or custom 
systems are available, 
and cooling jackets ._ 


ae 
ee 


and panels may be , 
added to increase 
capacity to ease 
growing pains for 
growing wineries. 
Dimpled cooling 
jackets carry low 
pressure glycol and 
high pressure freon 
and ammonia to 
ensure continuous 
precise tempera- 
tures of the wine. 
Industry leader 
since 1968, Santa 
Rosa Stainless Steel’s 
high quality and 
reliable service are 
the prime reasons — 
the wine industry 
has invested in over 


CUSTOM. CAPACITY. CONTROL. 


Santa Rosa Stainless Steel — 


Stainless steel 
tanks for the 


wine industry. 


Call for information or free estimates. 


15,000 stainless steel (707) 544-SRSS (7777) 


tanks over the past 
three decades. 


Visit our web site at: SRSS.com 
e-mail us at: sales@SRSS.com 


PO Box 518 ® Santa Rosa, CA 95402 © 707/544-SRSS @ Fax: 544-6316 


©1997 Santa Rosa Stainless Steel 
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this crap.” Trying to be polite, Jake i 
“Listen, I think you're really onto some- 
thing here. Thanks for sharing this beau- 
tiful dream with me and Chuy. We wish 
you the best of luck. We really do, but I’ve 
got to be going.” 

“C’mon Jake. You can’t kid a kidder. 
You’re too shrewd for me. I know some- 
times I go on too long, but I’m so 
pumped. I’m so into the vision of this 
thing, sometimes I can’t help myself. 

“Let’s cut to the chase. You can see that 
we're serious. We’re only interested in the 
best. When it comes to this detective busi- 
ness, the best is Jake Lorenzo. We’re not 
crazy, Jake. We know it’s not enough to 
have the best winery and the best equip- 
ment and the best consultants. There’s 
more to it than that, man. We’ve got to get 
some grapes. I mean, you can’t make 
wine unless you’ve got some grapes, 
right? That’s where you come in Jake. We 
want to hire you to find the grapes. We 
want the best grapes in California. Price is 
no object. We don’t care what the variety 
is, just so long as they are the best. 

“And, Jake, I don’t have to tell ya, time is 
of the essence here. I mean crush will pg 
ably start in a week or two. We can’t have 
this great winery without the grapes. So we 
came to the man. Jake Lorenzo, the best in 
the business. We'll pay your fee. We'll 
cover all expenses. We'll give you a bonus.” 

He holds out his hand. “What do you 
say, Jake? Are you with us, pal?” 

Jake Lorenzo rises from the stool grace- 
fully. He grasps the outstretched hand 
and, with lightning speed, twists it behind 
the man’s back. Using the arm like a rud- 
der, Jake propels the man straight through 
the Burrito Palace and out the door. The 
bewildered man stands outside the restau- 
rant as Chuy hands him the hand-tooled 
alligator briefcase with the hand-blown 
Italian bottle and the expensive drawings. 

“Sorry Senor, Jake says he don’t share 
your dream. For him, it’s sort of a night- 
mare. Comprende amigo?” 

Chuy walks back into the Burrito 
Palace. Jake is sitting at the counter sip- 
ping on the bottle of El Tesoro Afejo. 
Chuy pats his friend on the back. “Where 
the hell do these people come from,” asks 
Chuy. “That’s the third one this week.” 

“T don’t know,” answers Jake. “But I 
think I know how the Indians felt when th 
settlers made their push. There’s more o 
them than there are of us.” Jake glares into 
his glass as he pours more tequila. “One 
thing for sure, those bastards ain’t putting 
me on no reservation.” a 


Sales Agent: 

The Boswell Company — 
Phone: (415) 457-3955 
Fax: (415) 457-0304 


Mendocino Cooperage: 
Raymond Willmers 
Phone: (707) 744-7425 
Fax: (707) 744-7422 _ 


ENDOCING 


M 


COOPERAGS 


e-mail: mendocinocoopers@ngtdex.com 


Mendocino 
Cooperage 
Barrels produced by our. 
master craftsmen have an 
impeccable reputation for 
excellence, consistency 


and value. 


Staves are hand selected 
to ensure wood grains 
are uniform. Barrels are. 
shaped by kinesin the 
staves over an oak fire. 
After the hoops are in 
place, the new barrels 
r 

continue their slow toast 
to give each barrel its 


classic oak flavor profile. 


Barrels crafted with pride, 


one-at-a-time, by the 


coopers of Mendocino. 


